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ARTICLES 


Ruble Foreign Exchange Rates 


VsEVOLOD HoLuBNYCHY 


Since the beginning of 1946, /zvestia has published with more or less regularity 
an official monthly bulletin issued by Gosbank (the State Bank of the USSR) 
containing current foreign exchange rates in terms of the Soviet ruble. The number 
of foreign currencies listed has risen from 8 in 1946 to 37 in 1958, a reflection of 
the increase in the number of countries with which the Soviet Union has some 
form of economic relations. Surprisingly enough, such countries as Communist 
China, North Viet Nam, West Germany, Israel, and several others are missing, 
even though it is known they have economic relations with the USSR. 

The history of Soviet foreign exchange rates is one of fluctuation. Real- 
izing that the country’s domestic currency, relatively stable after the imme- 
diate post-Revolutionary inflation had been halted, was being threatened by 
depreciation of the ruble on foreign markets, the Soviet government in 1924 
itbitrarily set the parity between the ruble and foreign currencies at the pre-1914 
mint ratios. Thus, the US dollar was quoted at 1.943 rubles, the British pound at 
9.458 rubles. However, on foreign exchanges, where at the time the ruble was 
quoted freely, the ratios were far less favorable. The Soviet government, possibly 
because of a shortage of gold, did not support the ruble by purchasing foreign 
securities with gold, but instead, on July 9, 1926, forbade the export of ruble bank 
notes, while Gosbank discontinued the redemption of its notes owned abroad. 
For a time, foreigners visiting the USSR were still permitted to bring rubles with 
them, so that there was still a foreign market for the ruble, but quotations con- 
tinued to be at substantial discounts from the official rates. ‘To stop speculation, 
on March 21, 1928 the Soviet government prohibited the import as well as the 
export of rubles, thereby making the ruble a completely internal currency." 





1 Vueshnyaya torgovlya Sovetskogo Soyuza (Soviet Foreign Trade), Moscow, 1938, p. 270ff. 








In view of this, since 1928 the ruble has been protected from fluctuations of 
capital abroad, but to maintain this situation foreign economic operations have 
had to be conducted exclusively in foreign currencies and bullion. As before, the 
exchange rates between the ruble and foreign currencies and gold were set 
arbitrarily. Thus, in April-May, 1930, the value of a US dollar was fixed at 1.95 
rubles, that of a British pound at 9.47 rubles, and 100 French francs at 7.75 rubles 
(see table below). One gram of fine gold was valued at 1.30 rubles, one of silver 
at 4 kopecks.? In terms of purchasing power abroad, the ruble was overvalued. 


Selected Official Ruble Exchange Rates, 1930—58 


May 25 May 15 January 1 December 1 Marchi January 1 June | 


1930 1938 1946 1949 1950 1955 1958 
Albanian Leks (100)........... — — — 10.60 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Argentinian Pesos (100) ....... ~- ao -- — — 28.92 9.48 
Belgian Francs (100) .......... _- 89.24! —_ 10.62 8.00 8.00 8.00 
British Pound Sterling ........ 9.47 26.36 21.36 14.34 11.20 11.20 11.20 
Bulgarian Leva (100) ......... 1.50 — — 1.86 1.40 58.82 58.82 
Burmese Kyats (100) .......... — — —_ —_ — — 84.30 
Canadian Dollar .............. 1.95 5.28 4.82 4.82 3.63 4.14 4.14 
Czech Koruny (100)........... 5.90 18.45 — 10.60 8.00 55.56 55.56 
Dutch Guilders (100).......... — 298.58 — 139.29 105.26 105.26 105.26 
Egyptian Pound ..........2.++ 9.90 _— 21.91 15.24 11.52 11.52 11.52 
Finnish Markkas (100)......... 5.00 11.64 _- 2.29 1.75 1.75 1.26 
French Francs (1,000) ......... 77.50 148.40 -- 15.15 11.46 11.43 9.52 
German Marks (100) .......... 46.70 212.77 _- -— — 180.007 180.002 
Hungarian Forints (100) ....... 35.008 _- — 45.49 34.10 34.10 34.10 
Indian Rupees (100) .......... 71.50 _- — 111.83 84.30 84.30 84.30 
Indonesian Rupees (100) ...... — _— _— _— — — 20.36 
Italian Lire (1,000) ........... — 279.00 — 8.54 6.40 6.42 6.42 
Japanese Yens (100)........... — 153.71 = — — — 1.11 
Mongolian Tugriks (100) ...... 97.00 _- — 131.40 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Polish Zlotys (100)............ 22.50 90.79 an 1.32 1.00 100.00 100.00 
Rumanian Lei (100) .......... 1.30 -- - 3.53 2.67 66.67 66.67 


Swedish Kroner (100) ......... — 135.87 126.19 102.32 77.22 77.22 77.22 
Swiss Francs (100) ............ 37.90 121.03 


— 121.84 91.47 93.38 93.36 
PE nalamanw cea arenes 1.95 5.30 5.30 5.30 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Yugoslav Dinars (1,000) ...... 35.00 — — — — — 13.33 


— Not quoted. 
1 Per 100 Belga. 
2 East German Marks. 
3 Per 100 Pengo. 
SOURCES: /avestiya Narkomfina SSSR, No. 21-22, 1930; Wneshnyaya torgovlya Sovetskogo Soyuza (Soviet Foreign Trade), Moscow 
1938, p. 265; /zvestia for the relevant dates since 1946. 


Prior to World War II, the Soviet government usually changed the ruble rate 
in accordance with changes in the value of gold abroad. In January 1934, when 
the US government reduced the gold content of the dollar by 41 percent, the 
Soviet government cut the dollar’s ruble value by the same proportion, reducing 
it from 1.95 to 1.15 rubles. In 1936, however, the rise of domestic prices which 
followed the abolition of rationing substantially reduced the purchasing power of 





2 Jzvestiya Narkomfina SSSR, No. 21-22 (1930); No. 27 (1930). 
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the ruble, and its devaluation in terms of foreign currencies became a necessity. 
Therefore, on April 1, 1936, the gold content of the ruble was reduced from 
(0.774234 grams to 0.176850 grams, the price of gold being raised correspondingly 
from 1.29 to 5.65 rubles per gram, involving a 77 percent devaluation of the ruble. 
This measure resulted in new foreign exchange rates, particularly in the case of 
the French gold franc, which had been used since April 1933 as a common 
denominator for the calculation of other ruble foreign exchange rates. The 
exchange rate of the franc was increased from 13.14 to 3.00 to the ruble,* but the 
subsequent devaluation of the gold franc caused the Soviet government in 
October 1936 to change the rate to 4.25 francs to the ruble. Eventually, as a result of 
continued inflation in France, on July 1, 1937, Gosbank switched the ruble to the 
US dollar basis, setting the rate at 5.30 rubles to the dollar and calculating all other 
rates in accordance with this. 


The official price of gold and the exchange rate of the US dollar remained 
unchanged until March 1, 1950, but the ruble exchange rates of other currencies 
altered in keeping with changes in the latter’s dollar value abroad. On December 
1, 1949, Gosbank published a greatly enlarged list of exchange rates, reflecting 
such significant changes in the international financial situation since September, 
1949 as the partial convertibility of the British pound and free exchange of Swiss 
francs and Canadian dollars. Hitherto, Gosbank had recognized in the ruble 
exchange rates only the official foreign par values and had not taken into account 
the changing free market values of other currencies. However, since December 1, 
1949, the Soviet government has taken into account the convertibility and free 
rates of some foreign currencies, and, consequently, their ruble rates have been 
flexible. 

In some of the recent Gosbank foreign exchange bulletins the ruble rates of 
four currencies—the Swiss franc, the Canadian dollar, and the Argentinian and 
Uruguayan peso—have been fluctuating from month to month, reflecting changes 
in gold prices and/or the US dollar value of these currencies on the free markets 
abroad. Although it is not known exactly which markets and what rates for these 
currencies Gosbank takes into account or how it computes the average monthly 
ruble rates of these currencies, in similar cases before World War II the cable 
rates in London, New York, and Paris were the guiding factor.® 


During the postwar period a few changes have taken place in the Soviet 
exchange rates. On June 1, 1946, the Swiss franc was quoted for the first time, 
while for some reasons not known to us Turkish lire were not quoted between 
April 1, 1946 and December 1, 1949. The South African pound ceased to be 
quoted from May 1, 1948, the Australian pound from December 1, 1949. The 
Afghan afghani was devalued on September 1, 1953 from 23.66 to 19.05 rubles 
per 100 afghani, but on May 1, 1957 it was revalued again to 20.00 rubles, while 
Iranian rials were devalued on April 1, 1954 from 12.40 to 4.45 rubles per 100 


3 Dengi i kredit,. No. 10 (1957), p. 40; Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1951), p. 96. 
4 Vueshnyaya torgovlya Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cit., p. 265 ff. 
5 Tbid., pp. 264—65. 








rials, but on September 1, 1954, revalued to 4.88 rubles and again on March 1, 
1955 to 5.33 rubles. There were also a number of changes in the currencies of the 
satellite states. On December 1, 1950, the value of the Polish zloty was raised 
from 1 ruble per 100 zlotys to 1 to 1; on June 1, 1952, the value of the Bulgarian 
leva increased from 1.40 to 58.82 rubles per 100 leva; the value of the Romanian 
leu was increased twice, on April 1, 1952 from 26.74 to 357.14 rubles per 1,000 
lei and on February 1, 1954 from 357.14 rubles per 1,000 lei to 666.7 rubles; and 
on June 1, 1953, Czechoslovak koruny were raised in value from 8.00 to 55.56 
per 100 rubles. All these revaluations occurred in connection with the currency 
reforms in the countries mentioned. There have been no changes in the Hungarian, 
Albanian, and East German exchange rates since they first appeared in the Gos- 
bank bulletins. 

We have not been able to ascertain whether the 1937 shift of the ruble exchang: 
rates from a French franc to a US dollar basis involved any new reduction in the 
gold content of the ruble from the 0.176850 grams fixed on April 1, 1936: Logi- 
cally, the reduction should have taken place otherwise the exchange rate of the 
dollar, according to its gold content of 0.888671 grams, would have been 5.03 
rather than 5.30 rubles. In any case, it is not clear how Gosbank arrived at the 
5.30 rate in 1937, while it seems that between 1937 and 1950 the ruble may noi 
have had a gold content. This hypothesis is borne out to some extent by the fact 
that the government decree of March 1, 1950 which established the new gold 
content of the ruble as 0.222168 grams did not mention its previous gold content 
at all. Moreover, the 1950 decree was formulated in such a way as to give the 
impression that the ruble was being given a gold content for the first time. The 
decree stated that the American dollar had proved to be unstable and that the 
USSR could no longer base the ruble upon it, but had changed to a gold base as 
the common denominator for its calculations of foreign exchange rates. Since the 
gold content of the dollar was 0.888671 grams and that of the British pound 
2.488280 grams, the ruble exchange rates, according to the gold content of the 
ruble of 0.222168 grams, were to be established thereafter at 4.00 and 11.20 rubles 
to the dollar and the pound respectively. All other currencies were devalued in 
relation to the ruble in proportion to their gold content or other par values. On 
the average, the relative value of the ruble was enhanced 24.5 percent.’ 


However, it is evident that the Soviets did not always stick to gold as the 
common denominator for the calculation of the ruble exchange rates, as proclaim- 
ed in the decree. Many of the foreign currencies presently listed in the Gosbank 
exchange rate bulletins do not have par values in gold. This means that their rates 
are computed on the basis of some other hard currency, probably the dollar. The 
“people’s democratic” exchange rates incidentally are computed as a result of 
international negotiations and agreements. 

Where does the ruble gets its foreign exchange value? The arbitrary 1 : 4 ratio 
of the US dollar to the ruble clearly overvalued the ruble and undervalued the 


© Pravda, March 1, 1950. 
? Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1951), p. 96. 
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dollar in terms of the purchasing power of the two currencies in respect to 
consumer goods. However, as will be shown later, the problem of the ruble’s 
exchange value is too complex to be solved by a simple comparison with consumer 
zoods’ prices. Originally, the value of the ruble and the dollar stems from their 
power to purchase gold (as opposed to consumer goods). Moreover, both 
currencies are defined by their governments in terms of gold, and, indeed, since 
the US government’s price of gold is 1.11 dollars per gram as opposed to the 
Soviet price of 4.45 rubles per gram, according to their gold content, the ratio 


would be 1: 4. 


Since the official Soviet value of the ruble stems from the price of gold, to trace 
the origin of any difference in values between the ruble and foreign currencies 
we must first find out the difference in the values of Soviet and foreign gold. 
Consequently, the basic questions are: How is the Soviet price of gold established, 
and how is it related to the prices of other goods? Since in its sales and purchases 
of gold abroad the Soviet government recognizes the world price of 1.11 dollars 
per gram, it is the internal price which has to be considered. The internal Soviet 
price of 4.45 rubles per gram is the official purchase price laid down by Gosbank. 
Assuming that the most important sellers of gold to Gosbank at this price are the 
state gold mines and bearing in mind the fact that these mines are non-state- 
financed (Ahozraschet) enterprises, their costs must have a bearing upon the price 
of gold. Numerous facts suggest that the Soviet government pays too little for its 
gold. For example, in 1955, gold on the world market was 1,275 times dearer than 
copper, 3,580 times dearer than lead, and 4,111 times dearer than zinc.* In the 
USSR, on the other hand, the figures were only 748, 635, and 1,572 respectively.® 
Even taking into account variations in supply and demand for these items the 
difference between the USSR and the rest of the world is obviously too great. 


There is also a striking difference between the price Gosbank pays for gold 
in the country and the price at which gold is sold to the Soviet public. For 
example, in 1956, women’s wrist watches containing 7 grams of 14-carat gold 
were priced at 1,050 rubles each, while wedding rings with the same gold content 
and weight were priced at 600 rubles.!° Allowing a certain percentage for labor 
and handling costs it is reasonable to assume that the original price of gold 
contained in them was not less than 70 rubles per gram. (The New York Times 
gave a figure of 90 rubles per gram for 1953.1) On this basis, the ruble, in terms 
of the consumers’ price of gold, is worth only about one-fifteenth of its official 
value today, thereby making one US dollar worth 60 rubles, not just 4. 


This raises the question of the purchasing power of the ruble in respect to 
consumer goods as an index of the ruble exchange rate. It has been estimated more 
than once that in terms of consumer purchasing power the ruble is worth not 





8 International Monetary Statistics, Washington, No. 2 (1957), pp. 34—35. 

® Soviet Studies, Glasgow, No. 2 (1957), p. 165. 

10 V/pered, Munich, No. 5 (1958), p. 6; Osteuropa, Stuttgart, No. 1 (1954), p. 9; The New York Times, 
April 26, 1957. 

11 The New York Times, March 9, 1953. 











25 US cents, the official exchange rate, but only about 8.3 cents.!* The Soviet 
government, indeed, tacitly admitted overvaluation of the ruble in terms of 
consumer purchasing power, as can be seen, for instance, in the so-called diplo- 
matic rates of exchange. During World War II, diplomats and many other 
foreigners in the USSR were allowed an exchange rate of one dollar to 12 rubles; 
this dropped to 8 rubles after the war, and to 6 rubles on March 1, 1950. Four 
months later, the diplomatic rate was abolished completely.!* A further implicit 
admission occurred in connection with the growth of the tourist trade after the 
death of Stalin. By the end of 1955, small amounts of rubles, up to 100,000 at a 
time, were offered for sale to tourists intending to visit the USSR by some foreign 
exchange dealers in New York and Zurich at rates of 12.5 cents! and 7.5 cents 
per ruble respectively.15 The Soviet Union reacted strongly, reminding the 
potential buyers of rubles abroad that it was a criminal offense to bring rubles into 
the USSR from abroad.!* As a result of this warning, the price of the ruble in 
Europe fell to 5.3 cents by the end of April 1956.17 Nevertheless, the Soviet 
Union yielded to some extent to foreign pressure. Realizing that the official 
exchange rate was very unfavorable for foreign visitors, in 1956 Intourist offered 
a new package deal to tourists which included in the aggregate price of $30 per 
day of stay in the USSR (exchanged at the official rate of 4 rubles to the dollar) 
a bonus of 25 rubles spending money which was returned to the tourist.!§ Finally, 
on March 30, 1957, the Soviet government began to sell rubles to foreigners inside 
the USSR for foreign currencies at premiums ranging from 33%—150% above 
the official exchange rates, but only for so-called noncommercial transactions- 
personal expenditure, payments of official levies, gift remittances from abroad, 
and the like. They do not apply to foreign trade and payments abroad. 


The application of the ruble exchange rates to Soviet foreign trade transactions 
has great economic and political significance. The Soviet Union conducts trade 
with more than 60 different countries,!® and of the 26 trade agreements in force 
between the USSR and countries outside the Soviet bloc in 1955, 16 involved 
payment agreements and 9, clearing agreements.?° All trade with countries outside 
the Soviet bloc, except Finland, is carried on by the USSR in terms of foreign 
currencies rather than rubles. By no means all Soviet trade with the West is on the 
basis of US dollars. For instance, an arrangement between Uruguay and the 
USSR, signed on June 29, 1954, provided for transactions between the two 
countries on the basis of British pounds.?! In many cases, the Soviet Union agrees 





12 U.S. News and World Report, Washington, September 30, 1955, p. 86. 
13 The New York Times, March 28 and December 22, 1950. 

14 Tbid., December 30, 1955. 

15 Tbid., January 4, 1956. 

16 Pravda, December 30, 1955. 

17 The New York Times, April 30, 1957. 

18 Wall Street Journal, New York, November 28, 1956. 

19 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 17 (1956), p. 52. 

20 International Trade, Vienna, No. 1 (1956), pp. 20—22. 

21 Jbid., No. 5 (1956), pp. 20-21. 























to accept payments for its goods in local, often inconvertible, currencies. Thus, a 
Soviet trade mission to Lebanon agreed to accept Lebanese cash for Soviet 
exports.?? Trade transactions in foreign currencies are then revalued in the USSR 
according to the official exchange rates in rubles and their profitability computed 
in terms of domestic prices.** In this fashion, the exchange rates serve to bring 
foreign transactions in the USSR to the common denominator of the domestic 
ruble. 


Since 1950, all trade and other transactions between the USSR and the rest of 
the Soviet bloc and among the Soviet-bloc countries themselves has been carried on 
in Soviet rubles. Finland is also a part to this arrangement.*4 On the other hand, 
Soviet trade with Yugoslavia is carried on in US dollars.** It is not certain whether 
Soviet trade with China, North Korea, and North Viet Nam is carried in Soviet 
rubles, for in spite of Chinese statements to this effect®* there is a strange absence 
of the ruble-yuan and the ruble-won exchange rates not only in the USSR, but 
also in China?? and North Korea.** It is not impossible that transactions with 
these countries continue to be based on dollars, as was the case before 
1951.29 


The organization of trade within the Soviet bloc is rather important as far as 
the transactions in rubles are concerned. Until 1949, all trade agreements inside 
the Soviet bloc had been on a bilateral basis, as is Soviet trade with the Western 
world today (although some Western European countries have recently offered the 
USSR a free international transferability of accounts).*° In 1949, however, inner- 
bloc trade was transferred to a multilateral basis,?1 as was trade between the Soviet 
bloc and Finland, which for her part put some of her ruble clearing balances with 
the USSR-credits arising from the sale of Finnish goods to the USSR and which 
Finland was prepared to sell to other traders—on the free market in the West, 
particularly in New York, at a substantial discount, thus indirectly linking the 
Soviet system with that of the West.*? Also, since about 1953 trade agreements in 
the Soviet bloc have been changed from an annual to a long-term basis, only the 
protocols being signed each year. 


Inside the Soviet-bloc countries all payments are on a cash-on-delivery basis, 
but in trade between these countries a clearing system is always operative. Com- 
mercial credit or any other short-term advances are almost completely absent 





22 Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, February 29, 1956. 
23 Vneshnyaya torgovlya Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cit., p. 122. 
24 Dengi i kredit, No. 8 (1955), p. 24. 

23 Pravda, June 18, 1956. 

°6 China Reconstructs, Peiping, No. 8 (1955), p. 7. 

27 Tbid., No. 5 (1955), p. 6. 

28 Bulletin, Munich, No. 1 (1957), p. 19. 

29 Jbid., No. 1 (1956), p. 11. 

30 Economic Bulletin for Europe, Geneva, No. 3 (1957), p. 17. 
31 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1951), p. 100. 

32 The New York Times, March 1, 1954. 

33 Dengi i kredit, No. 2 (1954), p. 29. 
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from inner-bloc trade. An exporter is paid by his country’s bank immediately after 
the shipment of goods, and by the same rule an importer must pay his country’s 
bank immediately after the delivery of the goods. Exporters’ and importers’ central 
banks maintain clearing accounts (in rubles) with each other, from which their 
customers inside the country are paid in national currencies. They are parallel and 
of equal amounts and no interest is charged. Inter-governmental agreements 
regulate the technical procedure of payments involving the clearing accounts, 
which are audited every six months and equalized. Within set limits, an overdraft 
is permitted between audits, but is then cleared, not by a transfer of gold or some 
hard currency, but by the export of staple commodities, to be delivered within 
the next three months.*4 Gold and convertible currencies do not enter the clearing 
accounts in principle.*5 


The relationship between the clearing ruble and domestic prices, as reflected 
in the ruble exchange rates, is functionally the same as the relationship between 
the dollar or gold of the world market and Soviet domestic prices, as reflected in 
the ruble-dollar exchange rates. Therefore, the study of the relationship between 
foreign prices in clearing rubles or dollars and domestic prices will reveal what 
significance the official exchange rates have economically. As far as we know, 
prices inside the Soviet bloc are agreed upon by negotiations, in which the 
following rules apply : identical commodities must carry the same price irrespective 
of the country of origin or destination, except for differences in transportation 
costs; prices must remain unchanged during the period of the agreement; and 
changes in production costs or world market prices are to be taken into account 
during the annual price negotiations at the time of the signing of the trade 


protocols.** According to Soviet sources, the level of prices in inner-bloc trade is 
similar to that on capitalist markets,*? or sometimes even lower.** However, it is 
admitted that, as a result of the transfer of all trade to the ruble basis, the Soviet 
bloc “tends towards its own price-basis,” different and independent from the rest 


of the world.®® 


To date, the Soviet bloc has not published any information on actual prices, 
but some data are available from Western sources, derived from trade between the 
Soviet Union and the West. These data, when compared with Soviet domestic 
prices for the same goods, throw some light on the rationale of the exchange rates 
of the ruble to the relevant Western currencies; theoretically at least, they also 
apply to the rationale of the clearing ruble exchange rates for trade within the 
Soviet bloc. The following table gives some Soviet import and export prices: 


4 Jbid., pp. 30-33. 

%5 Tbid., No. 7 (1955), p. 24. 

36 I, Dudinsky, Ekonomicheskoe sotrudnichestvo SSSR i stran narodnoi demokratii (Economic Collabora- 
tion Between the USSR and the People’s Democracies), Moscow, 1954, pp. 36-37; Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 
No. 8 (1955), p. 23. 

37 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 8 (1955), p. 22. 

38 Kommunist, No. 13 (1955), p. 55. 

39 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 100. 
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Soviet Import and Export Prices 


IMPORTS 
(Per Metric Ton) 


Product, Country of Origin, —— Price Paid —— Domestic Price Realized 
and Year of Purchase (Foreign Currency) (Rubles) Exchange Rate? 


UKE 36.0 
US$ 71.3 
US$ 112.0 
Heavy Sheet Steel, France, 1953 US$ 114.0 
Light Sheet Steel, US, 1956 US$ 155.0 
Copper Wire, Belgium, 1956 Fr. 45,790 


EXPORTS 
Product, Country, — Price Charged — Domestic Price Realized 
and Year of Sale (Foreign Currency)* (Rubles) Exchange Rate* 
ZIM Automobile, Egypt, 1957 E£ 1,500,00 22,200 
Moskvich Automobile, Egypt, 1957 .. E£ 650,00 9,000 
Vodka, Egypt, 1957 (Liter) E£ 3.20 40 
Wheat, Egypt, 1956 (Ton) E£ 28.75 2504 
Belarus Tractor, India, 1955 US$ 877.00 22,000 
Crude Oil, Argentina, 1958 (Ton).... USS 15.86 3505 
Coal, Austria, 1955 (Ton) US$ 22.50 107 

1 F. A. S. ot F. O. B. price. 

2 Rubles per unit of foreign currency. 

3 C. I. F, price. 

4 Kolkhoz price for state deliveries in the Ukraine. 

5 Petroleum. 

SOURCES: International Trade, Vienna, No. 3 (1956), p. 15; No. 6 (1956), p. 14; The New York Times, August 12 and November 10, 
1953; March 18, 1955; May 2, July 14, and September 5, 1956; January 20, 1957; June 18, 1958; Barron’s, New York, April 11, 1955; Ost- 
Probleme, Bad Godesberg, No. 8 (1956), p. 266; Soviet Studies, Glasgow, No. 2 (1957), p. 164; Etude et Conjoncture, Paris, April 1955, pp. 
376—77; b ae gazeta, December 4 and 27, 1957; Se Istoe. kbozyaistvo, Match 7, 1958; Kommunist, No. 4 (1958), p. 39; 
/ inansy SSSR, No. 4 (1958), p. 26; Naum Jasny, Soviet Prices of Producers’ Goods, Stanford, 1952, p. 173. 





Making allowances for transportation costs, the realized exchange rates in the 
case of the imports would be somewhat lower and those for exports somewhat 
higher. The table provides some interesting information: the realized exchange 
rates for the US dollar and the Belgian franc were pretty close to the official ruble 
exchange rates for these currencies in the case of the import prices of sheet steel 
and copper wire; on the other hand, the realized exchange rates for the US dollar 
and the British pound in the case of the prices of butter, sugar, and rice deviate 
enormously from the official exchange rates for these currencies. The Soviet 
government has clearly been making huge profits from the resale of imported 
consumer goods: for instance, at the official exchange rate, it paid only 403 rubles 
for a ton of Burmese rice but sold it to Soviet consumers at 7,900 rubles per ton. 
Thus, it is obvious that the ruble, according to the official exchange rates, is 
grossly overvalued in terms of foreign consumer goods while in terms of capital 
goods it may not be far from the average values predominant in the world market. 


The table of export prices reveals that the official exchange rate of the ruble 
to the Egyptian pound is, in terms of Soviet consumer goods, exaggerated only 
slightly, but in the case of the US dollar is, in terms of the prices of tractors and 
crude oil, grossly exaggerated, but less so in terms of the price of coal. Here, the 
Soviet government was carrying ruble losses from some of its exports. While the 
goods sold to Egypt might still have been on a par with their original cost of 


II 





production, the sale of tractors to India for 3,500 rubles each at the official 
exchange rate of the US dollar was surely below cost price. 


However, it must be remembered that the Soviet economy is not based on 
independent, competing firms, but is run as a state monopoly, which has far 
greater opportunities for manipulating profits and losses than any private firm. 
The government may choose to sell at a loss for some political or goodwill gain 
or to undercut a competitor.4° Moreover, if the Soviet government chooses to 
sell tractors to India at a loss, it could easily redeem this elsewhere. Suppose, for 
example, the USSR sold 100 tractors to India for US $87,700 at the prices quoted 
in the export table given on page 11. At its own exchange rate it would thus realize 
only 350,800 rubles. At Soviet domestic prices, these tractors would have netted 
2,200,000 rubles and the state would have incurred a loss of 1,849,200 rubles on 
the sale. However, $87,700 dollars in US currency would have been acquired, for 
which the USSR could buy from New Zealand 783 tons of butter at the prices 
quoted in the table. At its own exchange rate, this butter would cost the USSR 
only 350,800 rubles, but it could be sold on the Soviet domestic market for 
22,472,000 rubles. Subtracting from this the loss on the sale of tractors and the 
cost of the butter itself, that is, 2,200,000 rubles, the Soviet government would 
have realized in fact a profit of 20,272,000 rubles. 

However, prices abroad change quite frequently and exert an influence on 
Soviet profits and losses. If the above-quoted dollar price of tractors sold to 
India had been cheaper and/or the dollar price of butter bought from New 
Zealand dearer, the Soviets’ profit would have been less, perhaps negligible. This 
means that the USSR’s trade partners, having some influence over dollar prices, 
thus exercise an influence over Soviet profits and losses. It can be argued that, to 
defend its own interests, the Soviet monopoly could adjust its own foreign 
exchange rates. Indeed, if there were only one export and one import commodity 
on the market, all the Soviet monopoly would have to do would be to make the 
exchange rate completely elastic and a profit would be guaranteed. There are, 
however, a great many commodities in the trade turnover, their prices varying 
considerably, and therefore a single exchange rate can hardly ever be an average 
index of all the differently behaving prices, especially since Soviet domestic prices 
remain completely inelastic. The importance of all this is that the arbitrary power 
of the Soviet state monopoly cannot be termed unlimited, as is popularly believed. 
Or rather, it is unlimited only as long as the USSR remains an autarky, having a 
small and economically insignificant volume of foreign transactions, dealing in a 
small, selected number of goods on the basis of bilateral agreements with a few 
trade partners. But the power of the Soviet monopoly diminishes in direct 
proportion to the growth of the volume and composition of its trade as well as 
to the number of partners with whom it has to deal. 


40 There are reports, for instance, that the USSR sold automobiles in Greece and Argentina at 
prices 20°, lower than those for American and European cars, as well as petroleum to Egypt at prices 
16% below those of the American companies in the Near East and to Brazil at prices 28°, below those 
of the American companies in Venezuela. See The New York Times, March 10, 1954 and March 30, 1954; 
International Trade, Vienna, No. 5 (1956), p. 15; and E/ Economista, Buenos Aires, May 5, 1955. 
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It is obviously in the interest of the Soviet Union to ensure that in its total 
trade turnover profitable transactions outweigh, or at least balance unprofitable 
ones. The larger the volume of trade and the number of commodities involved, 
the more it becomes necessary that profits and losses at least balance out. Overall 
losses can be tolerated only in the case of a small, insignificant volume of trade 
because otherwise they would necessarily affect the money supply and the equi- 
librium of the whole Soviet economy.*! 

It is reasonable to assume that 7 /ofo the present Soviet foreign exchange rates 
make Soviet foreign transactions profitable. The present characteristic features of 
these exchange rates—assuming them to be rational on the average although 
perhaps irrational in respect to many individual prices—can therefore be explained 
as a product of three independent forces: the government’s monopoly, the 
variation of prices abroad, and the volume and composition of transactions with 
foreign countries. To these must be added the Soviet government’s unwillingness 
to make its own domestic prices vary in response to world prices, and the fact 
that prices are sometimes set so as to gain political rather than economic profit. 

In sum, the irrational aspects of Soviet exchange rates are more or less in- 
versely proportional to the volume of foreign trade and transactions.** As long as 
this volume is small, its objective weight is not great enough even in the long 
run to press for greater rationality in the exchange rates. However, were the 
volume of the USSR’s trade and business transactions large enough for a signif- 
icant portion of the economy to depend upon it, it is reasonably certain that, at 
least in the long run, the Soviet government would be forced to curb the whims 
now frequently seen and adjust the rates as precisely as possible. 


41 The Review of Economics and Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., No. 4 (1953), p. 337; The American 
Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., No. 3 (1954), p. 351. 

42 The volume of Soviet long-term credits to the “people’s democracies” and underdeveloped 
countries has a direct bearing on the volume of Soviet trade and, hence, on the foreign exchange rates, 
not only because it finances Soviet exports, but also because in most cases it provides for the repayment 
of principal and interest in the form of deliverics of commodities rather than of bullion or hard curren- 


cies. See Dengi i kredit, No. 5 (1956), p. 38. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 


The Political Line in Soviet African Studies 


One of the topics at a recent session of the bureau of the department of 
historical sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR was a discussion 
of the activity of the Institute of Oriental Studies. During the discussion, acad- 
emician I. M. Maisky, head of a commission appointed to keep check on the 
work of this institute, stressed the need to step up the rate of scientific work, 
noting that “in the countries of Asia and Africa truly grandiose events are now 
taking place. The collapse of the colonial system is going on at such a speed 
that Soviet oriental studies must make the greatest possible efforts so as not to 
lag behind life.”! Although the Institute of Oriental Studies has long been 
engaged in studying the Asian countries, it has only just begun to develop its 
study of the African countries. However, the demands of Soviet policy mean 
that Soviet historians and orientologists will have to pay much more attention 
to the countries of Africa, and not only to the African Arab states. 


The Soviets once accused the late British Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps of expressing in a conversation with a correspondent of the 
Swedish newspaper Svenska Dagbladet the idea of unifying Europe and Africa.* 
The Soviet government, however, is now advancing a parallel idea—the unification 
of Asia and Africa, a move obviously motivated by the fact that almost three 
quarters of the Soviet Union is in Asia. This is the reason the Committee for the 
Solidarity of the Asian Countries was renamed the Committee for the Solidarity 
of the Afro-Asian Countries; similarly, the conference convened in January 1958 
was called the Conference for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries, and 
the conference of Eastern writers to be convened in October, 1958 in Tashkent 
is to be named the Conference of Writers of the Afro-Asian Countries. Thus, 
Africa has been brought into the orbit of Soviet Asian policy and what the 
Soviet government failed to achieve in full in Asia it is hoping to achieve 
in Africa. 


The Kremlin’s increased interest in Africa is finding expression not only 
in the active participation of Soviet representatives in conferences held in Africa, 
but also in attempts at economic expansion, for example, the offer of economic 
aid to Sudan, and increased political and economic influence in the United Arab 
Republic. It is also evident in the work of Soviet research institutes engaged 
in African studies, since one of their main tasks is to compile the material needed 


1 Voprosy istorii, No. 5 (1958), p. 187. 


2S. Datlin, Afrika pod gnetom imperializma (Africa Under the Yoke of Imperialism), Moscow, 
1951, p. 33. 
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by Soviet policy in the African countries and give it the required slant. In this 
connection, head of the Institute of Oriental Studies Gafurov in an article on 
the work of the institute stated: 


In present-day world economics and politics the significance of Africa has 
increased immeasurably. It has turned into the last reserve of modern imperialism. 
But even here the struggle of the colonial peoples for their independence has 
increased sharply... 

The Institute [of Oriental Studies] is striving [to ensure] that works published 
by Soviet orientologists be of importance for educational establishments and state 
organizations studying practical problems in the countries of the East.® 


This statement clearly shows the subordinate role of Soviet African Studies 
to Soviet policy in the area. 


During World War II, African studies* were concentrated mainly in the 
Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, whose African 
section was well run. Although African languages were not taught, specialists 
D. A. Olderogge and N. V. Yushmanov had published various works on them 
as well as on the folklore of the peoples of Africa. At a February 1957 conference 
held in the Institute to coordinate the work of Soviet African specialists 
some data on the growth of Soviet interest in the continent were given in a 
report by I. I. Potekhin. According to his calculations, from 1786 up to the Oc- 
tober 1917 Revolution 294 books and pamphlets were published on Africa in 
the USSR, an average of two per year. From 1917 through 1945, 113 were 
published, averaging 4 per year, while from 1946 through 1956 the figure was 
100, an average of 10 per year, of which 32 were translations and 68 original 
works,® 

The Institute of Ethnography is still the main center of African studies, 
and in 1957, in connection with the reorganization of the work of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies “in accordance with the decisions of the Twentieth Party 
Congress,” a new department was created in it to cover the African countries. 
This department dealt with such questions as “Africa’s place in the colonial 
system of imperialism and the struggle for liberation of the African peoples,”’® 
and in 1957 it published three works, a symposium Problems of African History 
and Economy, which deals with the present political situation in South Africa, 


3 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Stalinabad, November 28, 1957. 

* The countries of the Arab regions of Africa do not come within the scope of the present article, 
which is concerned with the other parts of the African continent. 

4 N. V. Yushmanov, Séroi yakyka khausa (The Structure of the Hausa Language), Leningrad, 1937; 
Skazki Zulu (Zulu Fairy Tales), Moscow, 1937. 

5 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 3 (1957), p. 184. Among other works of note on Africa are: D. A. Olde- 
rogge and I. 1. Potekhin (eds.), Narody Ajriki (The Peoples of Africa), Moscow, 1954; A/frikansky 
etnografichesky sbornik I: Trudy Instituta etnografii (African Ethnographical Symposium, {: Works of 
the Institute of Ethnography), Moscow, 1956, vol. XXXIV (First Series). 

® Voprosy istorii, No. 5 (1958), p. 185. 





Nigeria, French West and Equatorial Africa, and the Belgian Congo, A. B. 
Davidson’s monograph The Matabele and Mashona Peoples in the Struggle Against 
British Colonizers (1893-97), and A. Y.Shpirt’s The Role of African Raw Material 
and Manpower Resources in World War Il. 

In addition to the increase in the number of articles on Africa being published 
in the magazine Sovetskaya etnografiya,’ the organ of the Institute of Ethnography, 
many others on the present state of affairs in the African states have begun to 
appear in Sovremenny Vostok, the new magazine of the Institute of Oriental Studies.® 
Two further bodies engaged in a study of African economic and political problems 
are the Institute of World Economy and International Relations and the Institute 
of Geography. 

The plan of research compiled by the Academy of Sciences for the period 
1957—60 was discussed in detail at the above-mentioned conference of African 
specialists held on February 26, 1957 in the Institute of Ethnography. Under 
the plan, the areas to be studied include West Sudan, East Africa, and Mada- 
gascar. By 1960, four large volumes of materials from Arab sources on the history 
of medieval Africa are to be published. The various sections of the plan clearly 
illustrate the political trend of Soviet African studies and their link with the 
Kremlin’s policy in the area. Thus, Potekhin stated of the first section, The 
History of Africa prior to the Imperialist Partition: 


The study of this [precolonial] period of history ... has an important political 
significance. Casting off the yoke of colonialism, the peoples of Africa are now 
showing a greater interest in their past. African scholars, aided by the progressive 
scholars of the whole world, are unmasking the lie of imperialistic propaganda, 
which maintains that the African peoples do not have a history of their own. The 


obligation of Marxist historians is to help in the restoration of historical truth.® 


The aim of the second section of the plan, The Imperialistic Partition and 
the Repartition of Africa, was described as the unmasking of the fiction of bour- 
geois historians that Europeans had played a “civilizing” role. This is to provide 
a basis for Soviet propaganda against the West European and American colonizers 
for dissemination in the USSR and Africa. Problems to be dealt with include 
the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, Anglo-German competition in East Africa 
during the second half of the Nineteenth Century, French expansion in West 
Sudan during the second half of the Nineteenth Century, the struggle of the 
Zulus and Kosa against Anglo-Boer colonization, and the struggle of the Mashona 
and Matabele peoples against the colonization of Rhodesia. This, in the concluding 
words of the report on the conference, would provide “spiritual support for the 
peoples of Africa.” 

The third section deals with the ethnic composition of the Belgian Congo, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Tanganyika, 
South-West Africa, Angola, and Mozambique. Although at first glance the 


? Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 1 (1950), pp.24—40; No. 4 (1956), pp. 180 ef sec.; No. 4 (1957), p. 103. 


8 Sovremenny Vostok, Tashkent, No. 3 (1957), p. 17. 
® Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 3 (1957), p. 184. 
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study of the ethnical composition of the African countries would appear to be a 
purely scientific problem, the Soviets are approaching it from one particular 
point of view, which has evident political undertones. In an article “The Tasks 
of the Study of the Ethnic Composition of Africa in Connection with the Collapse 
of the Colonial System” Potekhin asserted that “the colonial boundaries were 
drawn in Africa by the imperialist powers of Europe independently of the 
African peoples’ limits of settlement.” He argued that these boundaries cut 
across not only peoples, but tribes and even villages, and claimed that this has 
always prevented the peoples of the African colonies from “combining their 
efforts in the struggle against the imperialist oppressors.” More to the point, 
he maintained that in spite of the fact that some colonies have become independent 
states, the abolition of the colonial system and the creation of independent 
bourgeois states proved to be inadequate for the demarcation of national bound- 
aries, which Potekhin considered essential. He claimed that independent states 
in Africa were arising ““within the limits of the borders fixed by the imperialists 
and not in accordance with ethnic boundaries.” As a result, “new states are being 
formed as multinational states. From this spring a number of difficulties for these 
states.”1° Accordingly, Soviet African specialists must approach their studies 
of the ethnic composition of Africa from the standpoint of the future national 
demarcation of Africa, which would alter the present map of the continent and 
put an end to the multinational states there. With this in mind the possibilities 
of consolidating individual tribes into nations are being explored. Soviet African 
studies are therefore to provide a scientific basis for the nationalism of the indi- 
vidual ethnic groups in Africa, thereby providing the Soviets with a better 
vehicle for propaganda among the African tribes. This also accounts for the 
large number of articles on the ethnic composition of the individual territories 
of Africa and the importance attached to the making of ethnic maps of Africa 
over recent years.!! 


The political significance of these studies was also stressed in statements 
by other participants in the conference, who underlined the importance of 
ethnography. 


The fourth section is given over to the economic position and to what is 
termed the African national liberation movement since World War II. It is by 
far the largest section, containing 20 of the overall total of 35 works planned, 
a clear indication of the significance attached to these subjects. Research is to be 
along the following lines : the changes in the policy of the colonial powers in Africa 
in the postwar years, the emergence of new social forces opposed to coloni- 
alism, and the “domestic and foreign policies of the national bourgeoisie which 
came to power in Egypt, the Sudan, Morocco, Ghana, and other countries.” !* 
Among the works on the economy of Africa, pride of place goes to the study 
of the African village. Stating that the “peasantry” as such no longer existed, 


1© Jbid., No. 4 (1957), pp. 103—105. 
1 Jbid., p. 186. 
12 Jbid., No. 3 (1957), p. 185. 
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Potekhin emphasized the need for research on the processes of its disintegration 
and on class contradictions. He proposed devoting considerable attention to the 
problem of the appearance on the African political scene of a working class, 
a national bourgeoisie, and an intelligentsia. The plan includes the following 
typical themes: “The Economic Development and Struggle of the Nigerian 
People Against Economic Enslavement Since World War IT”; “‘ The Economic 
Development and Struggle of the Peoples of French West Africa Against Im- 
perialist Domination Since World War IT’; and “Social and Economic Changes 
and British Colonial Policy in British Africa.” 


The fifth section is entirely restricted to the Sudan and the former Gold 
Coast, and two major historical works, The History of the Sudan Republic and 
The Peoples of the Gold Coast in the Struggle for Independence, have been planned. 
To date, little has been published on these countries, the main works on the 
Sudan being a chapter in the book The Peoples of Africa,'* S$. R. Smirnov’s 
The Revolt of the Followers of the Mahdi in the Sudan, and Y.D. Dmitrevsky’s 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.*> However, the Soviet government’s interest in the 
country increased considerably with the declaration of Sudanese independence 
on January 1, 1956, and in March 1957, Soviet initiative resulted in an agreement 
with the Sudan on the establishment of diplomatic relations and the Soviet 
government’s offer of large-scale economic aid. 


The sixth section deals with African philology, a field in which little has 
been done in the Soviet Union. At present work on the compilation of two 
dictionaries—a Swahili-Russian and a Hausa-Russian—is going on. Further 
works planned are The Origin and Spread of the Swahili Language, Sketches on the 
Syntax of the Swahili Language, and An Introduction to the Study of the African Languages. 


The attention being paid these two languages is dictated by political rather 
than scientific motives. Swahili is spoken by most of the population of the coastal 
regions of East Africa from Mozambique to Somaliland, as well as being the 
official language of the British colonies of Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, and 
Nyasaland. In all, including those who speak it as a second language, Swahili 
is spoken by 10—15 million persons. Numerous newspapers and magazines are 
published in it and it is the language used in East African schools. 


No less important politically is the Hausa language, spoken by the peoples 
of West Sudan and the tribes of Northern Nigeria, Northern Dahomey, Togo- 
land, Central Sudan, and other regions. Books and newspapers are also published 
in Hausa. There is little doubt that the Soviets will step up the teaching of these 
languages to help their propaganda aims. 


At a conference of African scholars held in the Leningrad Institute of Ethnog- 
raphy in 1956 an African philological group was founded and a systematic 


13 —D. A. Olderogge and I. I. Potekhin (eds.), Narody Afriki (The Peoples of Africa), Moscow, 1954. 
14 Afrikansky etnografichesky sbornik I : Trudy Instituta etnografii, op. cit., 1950, vol. V1. 

15 Y, D. Dmitrevsky, Anglo-Egipetsky Sudan (The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), Moscow, 1951. 

16 The World Today, Oxford, No. 2 (1958), p. 78; Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, January 19, 1956. 
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study of the African languages and African literature inaugurated. In 1957, 
the Institute of Oriental Studies too began to train philologists in African studies, 
and postgraduate courses have been introduced not only in African history and 
economy, but also in the literature and languages of the African countries.*’ 

The conference raised the question of the desirability of organizing an 
expedition to Africa, comprising geographers, philologists, ethnographers, 
economists, and historians.'* There is little doubt that any such expedition 
would follow the pattern of Potekhin’s visit to Ghana. Potekhin took every 
opportunity to use his stay there to “spread the truth about the USSR,” giving 
lectures on the Soviet Union and speaking on the radio.*® 


* 


Soviet propaganda about Africa is to be built up on the basis of the political, 
economic, and cultural problems worked out by the institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. It will be tailored both for domestic consumption and for 
dissemination among the African peoples. At home, the leading role is to be 
played by the magazine Sovremenny Vostok, published by the Institute of Oriental 
Studies. The titles of the articles contained in the magazine speak for themselves: 
“Kenya Behind Prison Bars,”?® “The Cameroons’ Fight for Freedom,”*! and 
“The African Proletariat Fights Against Imperialism,”?* for example. The leit- 
motif of all these articles is that the imperialists are striving to maintain their 
hold on the colonies and are fighting among themselves for spheres of influence 
in Africa,?* whereas the Soviet Union is the true friend of the African peoples 
in their struggle for independence. 

Soviet propaganda for African consumption is only just beginning to take 
shape. The main vehicles for it are delegations of scientists and the radio broad- 
casts inaugurated on April 19, 1958. To date these broadcasts have been in English 
and French, but it has been reported that they will soon be transmitted in some 
of the African languages. The programs frequently refer to pamphlets published 
in the Soviet Union. On July 1, 1958, for example, the Moscow Soviet African 
Service broadcast in English a summary of Georgy Skorov’s Who Needs Eurafrica?, 
which argued that the idea of bringing closer together the interests of Africa 
and Europe is aimed at bolstering the capitalist system in Europe, keeping down 
the African movements for national liberation, and transforming the continent 
into a strategic bridgehead for war. It was further asserted that the imperialists 
were entertaining hopes of again putting the chains of colonial slavery on those 
African peoples that have freed themselves from colonial dependence by dragging 
them into a Eurafrican community. 


17 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 2 (1958).-See the cover. 

18 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 3 (1957), p. 186. 

19 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 5 (1957), p. 117; Sovremenny Vostok, No. 3 (1958), p. 33. 

20 Sovremenny Vostok, op. cit., p. 59. 

21 Jbid., No. 4 (1958), p. 61. 

22 Tbid., No. 5 (1958), p. 30. 

*3 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1950, III, 545. 
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Another broadcast reported that the government of Uganda had refused to 
allow two students to go to the Brussels Fair because the’ authorities in British 
colonies did not want the Africans to see other countries and realize the oppression 
under which they were living at home. 


* 


While stepping up the development of Soviet African studies as a basis for 
the realization of their plans in Africa the Soviet leaders are simultaneously 
trying to gain a foothold in the continent. The participation of a Soviet delegation 
in the Cairo Conference for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries, the reports 
read by this delegation, and its offer of economic aid “without strings”’** cleared 
the way for the spread of Soviet propaganda in Africa. The Soviet Union now 
has representatives alongside those of the Cameroons and Ghana on the committee 
appointed to implement the resolutions and decisions of the conference. This 
makes it possible for the Soviet leaders to participate directly in the organization 
of propaganda and underground work in the Cameroons, Kenya, Uganda, Chad, 
Togoland, Madagascar, and Somaliland, so as to help their peoples in their 
“struggle against colonialism.” 


Soviet influence is also evident in a number of Western societies, such as the 
African League in London, which publishes the magazine African Voice. Recently, 
Sovremenny Vostok published under the heading ““Towards the Future Liberation 
of Africa” a letter by John Longmore, the editor of African Voice, in which he 
stated that “the ultimate aim of the League is the establishment in Africa of a 
society based on socialist principles,” and that the Soviet Union was their model. 


“Tt is our conviction that the first place among such [sincere] friends belongs to 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. . . . If the Soviet Union has proved capable of 
catching up and the overtaking the so-called free world in the field of science 
and technology over such a short period as 40 years we can be assured of the 
happy prospects which will open up before Africa also.”5 


It is noteworthy that when dealing with the question of the national culture 
of the African peoples Soviet ideologists reject the formula “national in form and 
socialist in content,” which has been foisted on the peoples of the USSR. Thus, 
a Sovremenny Vostok review of the French magazine Présence Africaine, published 
in France by members of the African intelligentsia, approved the fact that “in 
summing up, the magazine stressed the importance of the unity of national form 
and content for the development of African art, reflecting the vital problems of 
the peoples of Africa.” The reviewer expressed his satisfaction that “many of 
the authors of Présence Africaine base themselves on the works of the classics of 
Marxism and study the formation of the state in the USSR, China, and other coun- 
tries of the socialist camp.”** This would appear to indicate that the Communists 
have built up another stronghold in their campaign to get a firm hold in Africa. 


24 Sovremenny Vostok, No. 2 (1958), pp. 1—3. 
25 Ibid., No. 1 (1958), pp. 59—60. 
6 Jbid., pp. 57—58. 
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Although the newly formed independent states in Africa (the Sudan, Ghana) 
are considered bourgeois,?’ the Soviet press warmly welcomed their formation*® 
and steps were immediately taken to establish diplomatic relations with them: an 
agreement on the establishment of Soviet-Sudanese diplomatic relations was 
reached only three months after the declaration of Sudanese independence. Here, 
as in other African countries, the chief means of Soviet penetration is the trade 
union movement. In the Sudan, for example, the Federation of Trade Unions of 
Sudanese Workers is a branch of the Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions and supports the aims of the Soviet government, such as non- 
participation by the Sudan in the Bagdad Pact and support for Egyptian policy. 


In addition to sending its own delegations to Africa, the Soviet Union is 
warmly welcoming African delegations to the Soviet Union. A conference of 
Afro-Asian writers, for example, is to be held in Tashkent in October of this 
year. The countries invited to send delegates to the preparatory committee 
include Ghana, the Cameroons, Nigeria, and the Union of South Africa.*® The 
conference is designed to strengthen the ties of Soviet propagandists with the 
individual African countries on the one hand, and to further propaganda aims 
on the domestic front in the attempt to create the impression that the Soviet 
Union is playing an important role in the African people’s “struggle for independ- 
ence,” on the other. Novy mir has already published poems by poets from the 
Ivory Coast, Senegal, French Guinea, the Congo, and Madagascar, which, it is 
claimed, exemplify “wrath and struggle, [and are] filled with hate for and contempt 
of the colonizers.” 


The stepping up of Soviet interest in and study of the African continent is a 
clear indication of the Kremlin’s determination not to lag behind events, but 
rather to be in the van so as to direct them into channels favorable to the interests 
of world Communism in general and the Soviet Union in particular. 


G. A. von Stackelberg 


Culture 


The Training of Scientists and Technical Personnel 
in the Soviet Union 


The level of a country’s scientific and technical development is largely depend- 
ent on the number of specialists it has in the technical and natural science fields 
and the general level of technological training. In the USSR civilians with a 
higher education are given a specialist training in institutes and universities, 
while men specializing in military affairs and military science are trained in military 


27 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 4 (1957), p. 104. 

28 Pravda Vostoka, January 19, 1956; Pravda, March 4, 1957. 
29 Literaturnaya gazeta, June 7, 1958; Pravda, June 15, 1958. 
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academies. The institutes turn out specialists in comparatively narrow fields, 
while the universities concentrate mainly on the humanities and natural sciences.! 


At present the Soviet Union possesses 767 higher educational establishments 
with more than two million students.* Of the 230 institutes training specialists 
in industry, construction, and so on, 193 are, according to First Deputy Minister 
of Higher Education of the USSR V.N. Stoletov, training engineers in almost 
two hundred different fields.* 


Since 1950, the Soviets have steadily been increasing the number of engineers 
available, as can be seen from the following table: 


The Growth in Soviet Engineers and Specialists 1950—57 
(In Absolute Figures) 
1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Engineers 36,100 55,700 65,900 70,700 77,000 
Specialists with Higher Education 176,900 234,800 245,800 259,900 257,000 


SOURCES: Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, pp. 214—15; Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsifrakb : Statistichesky sbornik (Forty Years of the Achievements of the Soviet Regime 
in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 277—81; Promyshienno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 1, 1958. 


Expressed as an index, this growth shows the following picture (1950= 100): 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
Engincers 151 180 193 213 
Specialists with Higher Education 133 139 147 145 


According to the most recent data, of a total of 2,631,200 specialists with a 
higher education (excluding military personnel) 720,900 are engineers. The 


following table shows how these 2,631,200 are distributed among the various 
professions: 


A Breakdown of Soviet Specialists by Professions 
(As of December 1, 1956) 

Engineering 720,900 (27.4%)! 
Agriculture and Forestry 179,500 (6.8%) 
Economics and Trade 141,200 (5.4%)? 
56,500 (2.2%) 
329,400 (12.5%) 
1,116,600 (42.4%) 
87,100  (3.3%)* 


2,631,200 


1 The source gives 29.7%. 

2 The source gives 5.3%. 

* The source gives 2.1%. 

* The difference between the total and the sum of the remaining categories. (The group presumably comprises professional Party 
workers with a higher Party education.) 

SOURCE: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky ezbegodnik The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 209. 


1 Kulturnoe stroitelstve SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 218-29. 

2 Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsifrakh : Statistichesky sbornik (Forty Years of the Achieve- 
ments of the Sovict Regime in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 278. 

3 Krasnaya zvezda, September 6, 1957. 
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The increase in the number of engineers undergoing training has been at 
the expense of other fields, particularly the humanities. As can be seen from the 
following table, there has been a rise in the number of institutions engaged in 
technical education and a drop in the number specializing in nontechnical subjects: 


The Postwar Development of Soviet Higher Educational Establishments 
1949 1957 
Universities 35 
Institutes : 
Industry, Construction, Transportation, and Communications. . . 171 
Agriculture 
Medicine and Sports 92 
Teaching and Public Information 
Economics and Law 30 
47 


767 





NOTE: Includes correspondence and excludes military institutes. 


SOURCES: M. Deineke, 40 Jet narodnogo obrazovaniya » SSSR (Forty Years of Soviet Education), Moscow, 1957, p. 265; Strana 
Sovetor : Sbornik (The Land of the Soviets: A Symposium), Moscow, 1957, p. 197; Spravochnik dlya postupayushebikh v ruzy Sovetskogo Seyuza 
v 1949 godu (A Handbook for Entrants to Soviet Higher Educational Establishments in 1949), Moscow, 1949. 


Of the institutes training specialists for industry, construction, transportation, 
and communications, in 1949, 150 were turning out engineers; in 1957, 193. 
There has been a marked increase in the engineering and technical graduate 
specialists both in absolute figures and in relationship to the total number of such 
specialists. The following table gives an analysis of the number of technical 
personnel with a higher education who have graduated since 1954: 


Annual Graduation of Soviet Specialists 1954—57 
1954 1955 1956 
Industry, Construction, Transportation, and Communications... 55,700 65,900 70,700 
Agriculture 20,100 24,100 26,200 
Economics and Law 15,900 15,700 18,700 
Teaching, Public Information, and Art 125,600 123,300 124,100 
Medicine and Sports 17,500 16,800 20,200 


234,800 245,800 259,900 257,000 





* No information available. 
NOTE: Includes correspondence and excludes military institutes, 


SOURCES: Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR : Statistichesky shornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, pp. 214—215; Pr blenno-ck beskaya gazeta, January 1, 1958. 





Although complete figures for the number of specialists graduating in each 
group are not available for 1957, it is nevertheless quite clear that, although the 
overall number of higher educational establishments dropped in 1957, the number 
of graduate engineers continued to rise. This implies that the number of specialists 
graduating in other spheres has fallen both relatively and in absolute figures. 
The number of general education and art students graduating in recent years 
has dropped considerably. The increase in the number of medicine and sports 
graduates has only restored the 1950 status quo, when about 20,000 students 
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gtaduated in these two specialties. In all, during the period 1946-50, 109,100 
persons graduated in these subjects, but only 87,800 in the period 1951-55. 

There has been a noticeable difference in the number of graduates in the 
different fields of engineering. In energetics, electrical machine building, electrical 
instrument making, and radio engineering the number more than doubled between 
1950 and 1955, in metallurgy and chemical engineering it almost doubled, and in 
general machine building and instrument making the increase was 73% ; the num- 
ber of engineers graduating for branches of industry connected with consumer 
goods’ production on the other hand rose by only 35%, and for the foodstuffs 
industry by only 18%.5 The increase in the total number of graduate specialists 
with a higher education planned for the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) was 
50% above that of the Fifth Five-Year Plan; the increase in specialists for heavy 
industry, however, was set at 100%. 

Education in the USSR is free and most students receive a state grant; in 
1956, 79% of all students received grants.” The size of the grant depends on the 
course, field of study, and the student’s results, but does not exceed 300 to 400 rubles 
per month, except for a small number of special grants of 800 rubles per month.® 

In 1954, a decree “On Improvements in the Training, Distribution, and Use 
of Specialists with a Higher and Intermediate Specialist Education” was published. 
It prescribed the abolition of narrow specialist training, the introduction of a 
more general education, changes in the curriculums of the higher educational 
establishments by introducing optional subjects, improvements in practical 
application, fewer examinations, and so on. It also stressed the need for more higher 
educational establishments in Siberia, the Urals, the Far East, and Central Asia.® 

From 1955, the right to enter such institutions was afforded mainly to persons 
who had passed the entrance examinations and had worked for a considerable 
time ina factory or the like. Students who graduated from secondary schools with 
a gold medal were not required to take the entrance examinations.}° 

The resolutions of the Twentieth Party Congress, held in 1956, stressed 
further the need to combine theory with practice: 


In the field of higher education the main tasks are all-round improvement in 
the quality of specialist training on the basis of a close link between studies and 
production, the correct location of the higher education establishments in the 
country, their approximation to production, and the formulation of a teaching 
program in accordance with the contemporary level of technology.'! 


4 Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., pp. 214-16. 

5 Tbid., p. 217. 

6 M. Kim, 40 /et sovetskoi kultury (Forty Years of Soviet Culture), Moscow, 1957, p. 304. 

7 Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsifrakh: Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 278; Strana Sovetov: 
Sbornik (The Land of the Soviets: A Symposium), Moscow, 1957, p. 199. 

8 Strana Sovetov: Sbornik, op. cit. 

® M. Deincke, 40 /et narodnogo obrazovaniya v SSSR (Forty Years of Soviet Education), Moscow, 
1957, p. 263. 

10 Jbid., p. 269. 

11 XX sezd KPSS : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, Part 1, p. 422. 
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In 1957, new entrance regulations were introduced: first places were to be 
given to persons who had passed the entrance examinations and worked for not 
less than two years at productive work, even if they had been less successful in 
the entrance examinations than secondary school pupils who had not done 
any such work.!* This was designed to limit the number of youths entering 
the higher educational establishments straight from school and to increase the 
number of those with some practical experience. According to Soviet press 
reports, during the 1957-58 school year 27% of those students accepted for 
day courses had done some form of productive work, while in some cases, 
particularly at technical institutes, the figure was more than 50%.?* 

The system under which persons could study while working was also extended 
by expanding correspondence courses and evening classes. The number of 
students on the former increased from 402,000 in 1950-51 to 723,000 in 1956-57, 
36%, of the overall total.14 In the 1957-58 school year, 850,000 of the 2 million 
students in higher educational establishments were taking correspondence 
courses or attending evening classes,!® and this figure is to be raised to 1,000,000 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60).1® However, the great majority of 
persons studying while still at work do not study technical subjects, in view of the 
difficulties in mastering them under such conditions, but general educational 
subjects. Thus, in 1955, the correspondence courses and evening schools graduated 
51,4000 persons in general educational disciplines, but only 6,100 engineers.*? 
The Soviet government is continuing its efforts to persuade more people to study 
at higher educational establishments while still at work, and there are now 13 
technical institutions with correspondence courses and 7 are running evening 
classes, not to mention similar courses at the ordinary higher technical institutes.'* 


In 1957, the Council of Ministers of the USSR ratified a decree on the need 
for students at higher educational establishments to work at factories by way of 
practice. Under it there were to be closer contacts between these establishments 
and various enterprises so as to improve the conditions for practical work there. 
But according to Pravda, to date “in many higher educational establishments 
production practice has not yet been satisfactorily formulated—as often as not 
it takes the form of an excursion, which gives the students almost nothing.”?* 


Although during the last three years the number of students enrolled in higher- 
level institutions in the major cities has been reduced, with a corresponding 
increase in the numbers enrolled in the eastern regions,?° the overwhelming 


12 Spravochnik komsomolskogo propagandista i agitatora (The Handbook of the Komsomol Propagandist 
and Agitator), Moscow, 1957, p. 239. 

13 Tzvestia, January 28, 1958; Pravda, March 23, 1958. 

14 Narodnoe khozyaisitvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 250. 

18 Pravda, September 2, 1957. 

16 Strana Sovetov : Sbornik, op. cit., p. 195. 

17 Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., pp. 214-15. 

18 Krasnaya zvezda, September 6, 1957. 

19 Pravda, March 23, 1958. 

20 Jbid., November 17, 1957. 





majority of higher educational establishments are still situated in the central 
regions, mainly in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and Kharkov. The following 
table gives a breakdown of such establishments by union republic: 


The Distribution of Soviet Higher Educational Establishments 


Total Higher 
Educational Establishments Total Students 
1955—56 1956—57 1955—56 1956—57 


1,176,200 1,266,700 

325,900 

50,500 

65,500 

49,200 

Georgian SSR 37,900 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 34,700 
Lithuanian SSR 22,700 
Moldavian SSR 17,200 
Latvian SSR 15,700 
Kirgiz SSR 13,600 
Tadzhik SSR 14,400 
Armenian SSR 19,400 
Turkmen SSR 12,200 
Estonian SSR 11,900 


1,867,000 





NOTE: Includes correspondence and excludes military institutes. 


SOURCES: Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSS R : Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, pp. 208—211; Dostizheniya sovetskoi rlasti za 40 let v tsifrakb : Statistichesky sbornk (Forty Years of the Achievements of the Sovict 
Regime in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 278, 295—323. 


Of the 767 establishments, including 193 technical institutes, only 206, 
including 42 technical institutes, are situated in the eastern regions—the Urals, 
Western and Eastern Siberia, the Far East, Kazakhstan, and Central Asia.?! All 
the rest are in the European USSR. Then again, of the two million students, 
550,000 are in Moscow and Leningrad alone, while the whole of the eastern 
region has only 432,000.22 


The Party leaders have recently introduced a ‘number of amendments into 
the educational system. On June 4, 1958, /zvestia published “New Regulations 
for Admission to Higher Educational Establishments,” which stated that ad- 
mission would be granted first to persons who had worked at least two years 
in industry or agriculture, while former members of the Soviet armed forces 
and participants in World War II would not be required to take preliminary 
examinations. All the groups privileged in the past—outstanding graduates of 
the secondary schools and children with parents working in remote districts, 
for example—would now be required to compete for their places. 


The teachers at the higher educational establishments and researchers at the 
technical institutes are usually well qualified. The teachers are normally assistant 


21 Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsifrakh : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 278. 
22 Jbid., pp. 301, 303, 315, 317, and 321; Narodnoe khozyaistvo RSFSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The 
National Economy of the RSFSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 326 and 328. 
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lecturers, docents, or professors, while the researchers have the title of junior 
researcher, senior researcher, or professor.** The assistant lecturers and junior 
researchers are persons who have graduated from the higher educational estab- 
lishments and are working under the supervision of a professor, docent, or 
senior researcher. The docents and senior researchers are generally persons with 
the degree of candidate of sciences, while the professors are persons with the 
degree of doctor of sciences registered by the Supreme Certifying Commission 
of the Ministry of Higher Education and approved for the post. However, highly 
qualified specialists with great practical experience may be awarded the title of 
professor or docent even if they are not candidates or doctors of science.*4 


Candidates of science are usually persons who have taken a postgraduate 
course at a higher educational establishment or research institute, after proving 
themselves suitable for teaching or research. Under a 1956 decree, persons 
selected for a postgraduate course must also have done at least two years’ practical 
work. The only exceptions are in the case of a number of theoretical specialties 
such as mathematics or pure science.?5 


Postgraduates receive a state grant of 700-800 rubles per month,** and some- 
times are allowed to break off their work in industry and so on to study, while 
other times they have to take a correspondence course. The postgraduates have 
to pass entrance examinations before being allowed to embark upon the course, 
which lasts three years, during which supplementary courses in social-political 
and special subjects have to be taken, laboratory and research work carried out, 
and a thesis compiled. On passing examinations and successfully defending 
a thesis the title of candidate of sciences in the particular field concerned is awarded, 


and the award subsequently ratified by the Supreme Certifying Commission.*? 


In recent years there has been a steady decline in the number of persons 
enrolled for postgraduate work. In 1950, there were 7,717; in 1955, 7,367; and 
in 1956, 5,732. The total number of postgraduates at the end of 1955 was 29,400, 
but only 25,500 at the end of 1956. However, one of the recent statistical compila- 
tions states that other methods for training scientific personnel are being extended, 
such as granting suitable persons leave to study and prepare a thesis.2* Meanwhile, 
in 1956a group of members of the Academy of Sciences complained that persons not 
properly qualified are often accepted for a postgraduate course and that the level 
of the theses, even for a doctorate, is very low.?® At one time there were special 
doctorate courses, but these were stopped in 1956. There has also been a decline in 
the rate at which the number of candidates and doctors of sciences has increased. 


23 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed.. Moscow, 1956, 
XLIV, 453. 

*4 Jbid., 1955, XXXV, 165. 

25 Spravochnik komsomolskogo propagandista i agitatora, op. cit., p. 250. 

26 Strana Sovetov : Sbornik, op. cit., p. 203. 

2? BSE, op. cit., 1950, Il, 252; 1956, XLIV, 452. 

28 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., p. 260. 

29 Pravda, February 14, 1956. 





Thus, although between 1955 and 1956 there was a jump of 8,000 (from 87,500 
to 95,500), the following year saw a rise of only 500.5° 


During the past few years particular attention has been given to expanding 
research in such fields as mathematics, computation, nuclear physics, radio and 
electronics, remote control, and interplanetary space. Research centers studying 
these problems have been extended and many new ones founded, including an 
atomic energy institute, three nuclear research institutes, an atmospheric physics 
institute, and ten new research institutes and designing offices for questions of 
automation.%! A Siberian section is presently being formed in the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, comprising 13 research institutes, of which 9 will study 
technological problems, mainly in the field of nuclear energy.*? Between 1951 
and 1955, 24 new scientific institutes were set up in the Academy of Sciences.** 


At present there are in the USSR 2,756 different scientific establishments 
with a combined staff of 263,500, of whom some are researchers but the majority 
teachers.*4 The level of qualification differs considerably. In 1955 and 1956, the 
last years for which full details are available, the number of doctors of sciences 
and professors without doctorates (a throwback of the abolition of the degree 
of doctorate by the Bolsheviks from 1918 through 1936) was as follows: 


—— Professors 
Doctors of Science (without Doctorate) 

1955 1956 1955 1956 

Scientific Institutes ‘ 100 
Higher Educational Establishments 700 
Enterprises and Administrations 100 
900 

SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical 


Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 257—58; Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 249. 





In all, the total number of researchers and teachers in 1955 and 1956 was: 
scientific institutes, 96,500 and 106,400; higher educational establishments, 
119,100 and 125,000; and enterprises and administrations, 8,300 and 8,500 
respectively. A large proportion of the 106,400 persons working in research 
institutes in 1956 were candidates. of sciences—85,700, a rise of 7,700 over the 
previous year. The rest were docents, senior or junior researchers, assistant 
lecturers, or did not have any degree or title. The last group is rather large, 
comprising 119,000 persons in 1955, or 53% of the total. Taking just the scientific 


30 Narodnoe khozyaisivo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., p. 257; Izvestia, January 
28, 1958. 

31 Jzvestia, July 24, 1957; October 16, 1957; November 17, 1957; Pravda, October 27, 1957; Novem- 
ber 3, 1957; Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, February 9, 1958; Ezhegodnik Bolshoi sovetskoi ent- 
siklopedii (The Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1957, p. 70; M. Kim, op. cit., p. 328. 

32 Pravda, November 3, 29, and 30, 1957. 

33 M. Kim, op. cit., p. 327. 

34 Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsifrakh: Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 284; Narodnoe 
khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky ezhegodnik, op. cit., p. 257. 
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institutes the percentage of persons without degrees was even higher, 58.4% of 
their staff.35 

Although every year since 1956 the Minister of Higher Education of the USSR 
has examined and ratified the plans of the major scientific and designing projects 
with the aim of achieving as great a degree of coordination as possible,** the 
higher educational establishments are still not doing the amount of research they 
should be. As /zvestia put it: “The inadequate scientific activity of the majority 
of the higher educational establishments continues to remain one of the major 
defects in the organization of Soviet science.”*’? It was pointed out that an 
increase in staff and available funds and equipment would mean that the level 
of research could be raised considerably. Soviet specialist literature has noted in 
this context that in Germany, for example, the basis of all scientific work were 
the laboratories of the higher research establishments and that in the United 
States universities and other similar institutions were a major factor in scientific 
progress.38 

Most of the laboratories and designing offices at Soviet enterprises are doing 
little to further the development of technology, primarily because they are not 
keeping up with the times. At most of them only 10% of the staff are engineers, 
due to the fact that the salaries paid laboratory engineers and scientists is 20% -30% 
lower than that paid men with the same qualifications in industry and at research 
institutes. Furthermore, it has been openly admitted that laboratories are frequently 
poorly situated and not properly equipped. 

The number of scientific institutes, laboratories, and so on and the size of 
their staffs can be seen from the following table: 


Scientific Institutes Teachers and Researchers 
January 1 January1 January 1 January 1 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
Research Institutes and Branches 1,210 1,264 77,300 — 
Other Scientific Institutes* 1,587 1,492 20,500 _ 
2,797 2,756 97,800 106,400 


centers, observatories, natural preservation institutes, and various museums and libraries. 





— No information available. 

SOURCES: Kalturnoe itelstvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 

1956, p. 245; Narodnoe kbozyaistve SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical 

Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 257; Dostizbeniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsifrakb : Statistichesky sbornik (Forty Years of the Achievements 
of the Soviet Regime in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 284. 








Although figures for 1957 are not yet available, there is every indication that 
the Soviet government is paying particular attention to the problem of expanding 
the research being carried out by the major scientific institutions. This can be seen 
from the increase in the number of research institutes proper and the reduction 
in the number of institutes of secondary importance and by the large proportion 
of teachers and researchers working in the former. 


35 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., p. 258; Kulturnoe stroitelstvo 
SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 249. 

36 M. Deincke, op. cit., p. 273. 

37 Tzvestia, May 5, 1957. 

38 V. Sominsky, O sekbnicheskom progresse promyshlennosti SSSR (Technological Progress in Soviet 
Industry), Moscow, 1957, p. 30. 
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An important place is occupied by the institutes of the Academy of Sciences 
ot the USSR, which have a large number of highly qualified workers. Thus, in 
1956, of their combined staff of 14,700, 476 were academicians and corresponding 
members ; 1,337 were doctors of sciences ; 5,632, candidates of sciences; 4, profes- 
sors (without a doctorate); and 642, docents, senior or junior researchers, or 
assistant lecturers (without a doctorate). In 1957, for which year only partial 
information is available, the total personnel of the Academy of Sciences and its 
institutes increased to 15,700, of whom 464 were academicians and corresponding 
members.*? 

On March 30, 1958, Pravda reported that the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR had 74 vacancies for academicians and corresponding members, of which 
14 were in the field of mathematics and physics, 11 in the technical sciences, and 
16 in the chemical sciences. These are the spheres in which the Soviet government 
is striving to step up the number of personnel available. The following table shows 
the relationship between the number of researchers and teachers in these fields 
and the number in other fields: 


Distribution of Soviet Teachers and Researchers by Field of Study in 1955 
Doctors Candidates 
Total of Sciences of Sciences 

Technics, Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics ... 97,619 (43.7%) 3,306 30,656 
Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine 15,135 (6.8%) 736 6,021 
History and Philosophy 15,305 (6.8%) 325 6,987 
Pedagogics 11,478 (5.1%) 74 1,923 
Economics and Law 9,854 (4.4%) 294 4,789 
74,502 (33.2%) 4,725 27,585 


223,893 (100.0%) 9,460 77,961 


SOURCE: Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSS R : Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical, Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, p. 250. 





As for the future, the growth in the number of persons doing postgraduate 
work in mathematics and physics and the technical and chemical sciences shows 
that there will be ample scope for expansion: 


Breakdown of Soviet Postgraduate Workers 1951—56 


— Postgraduates — Percentage Change 
1951 1956 1951—5S6 


Technics, Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics. 8,100 13,531 
Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine 

History and Philosophy 

Pedagoyics 

Economics and Law 





SOURCE: Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, pp. 256—57. 


39 M. Kim, op. cit., p. 328; Spravochnik komsomolskogo propagandista i agitatora, op. cit., p. 249-50; 
Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 245; Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v 
tsifrakh, op. cit., p. 286; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., p. 258. 
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Naturally, not all the 15,531 persons doing postgraduate work will complete 
their studies at the same time. However, they will ensure a steady supply of 
trained specialists to do research and other specialized work. On January 28, 
1958, /zvestia reported that in 1957 there were 9° more scientists in the USSR 
than in 1956, while in the technical, mathematical, and physical sciences the 
increase was 12%. 

Finally, it is likely that there will be changes in the system for training scien- 
tists in the near future so that even more trained personnel will be available. The 
amendments in the regulations for admission to the higher educational establish- 
ments would appear to be a forerunner of these changes. Joseph J. Baritz 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 9, 1958. 


Issue No. 9 of the Party organ Kommunist begins with a lead article entitled 
“A Most Important Condition for a Sharp Increase in Agriculture.” It discusses 
the decisions of the June 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session as express- 
ed in the decree “On the Abolition of Compulsory Deliveries and Payment in 
Kind for MTS Work and on the New Regulations, Prices, and Conditions for 
Delivery of Agricultural Products.” Long-established tradition explains the 
panegyric on the kolkhoz system and the successes supposedly achieved with 
which the explanation of the present measure begins. It is, however, another 
question as to whether these “successes” have justified the colossal amount of 
money put into the kolkhoz system by the Soviets: over the past four years 
capital investments in agriculture have amounted to 75.4 billion rubles, that is, 
ten billion more than the total amount spent during the three preceding five-year 
plans. 

The new system of deliveries is presented as an important step forward, as a 
measure which cannot but lead to an increase in agricultural output and aid the 
kolkhozes. The real essence of the new system is that the number of possible 
channels through which the state can obtain produce is being extended. Further, 
the remark is made in reference to the future development of agriculture that 


kolkhozes’ income in this case too can and must rise although the prices for their 
produce will be lowered. We have every opportunity... to create the conditions 
for the lowering of delivery, and accordingly state retail prices. 


In the light of such a statement the assurance that from now on the kolkhozes 
will receive more than in preceding years seems to be very doubtful. The reduction 
in prices is in fact to be achieved by a general leveling of the amounts paid for 
agricultural produce. 


Finally, the point that obligatory deliveries are to be abolished comes down 
to the replacement of the term “compulsory deliveries” by the term “‘purchases.” 
The kolkhozes are still willy-nilly compelled to sell their produce to the state; 
they are not allowed to dispose of their harvest as they see fit. 


P. Fedoseev’s ““The Development of Production Relations in the Transition 
from Socialism to Communism” begins with several references to a hackneyed, but 
still very pressing problem—reformism and revisionism. Revisionism—as expressed 
in the program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists and the theories of many 
western scholars—is causing the Party Central Committee no little concern. Indeed, 
there are ample grounds for alarm—revisionism is threatening the basic principles 
of Marxism-Leninism. 
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However, some of the points made are, to say the least, rather surprising, if 
not incomprehensible. One such statement is that 


as distinct from capitalism, [under which] the town exploits and oppresses the 
country, under socialism the town leads the country forward on the path of 
progress... 


The question automatically arises as to what the author means by the term 
“town.” The urban population consists of workers, artisans, and salaried em- 
ployees. However, it is by no means clear which of these classes is supposed to be 
exploiting the peasants under capitalism. A close examination of the problem 
will reveal that the shortage of consumer goods in the USSR makes the Soviet 
peasant far more dependent on the town than his Western counterpart. The 
author himself mentions the inequality of the peasants and workers: 


... it must not be forgotten that the leading force in the union of the working 
class and the peasantry is the working class. This is brought about by its role in the 
overthrow of capitalism and the creation of a socialist society. This is determined 
by its place in the system of socialist production relations. 


The statement that “when the state withers away the national means of 
production will cease to be state property” is rather startling. The obvious 
question is what will they be? Here the writer avoids the issue by going on to 
attack would-be revisionists, beginning with the Union of Yugoslav Communists, 
whose program may well distort “socialist relations” between Party and people. 


An article entitled “On Economic Competition Between the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America” is apparently the reply of the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) to a report on Soviet and American economic growth 


compiled in 1957 by a group of Western economists. The article represents the 
combined efforts of a group of researchers at the Gosplan Economic Research 
Institute and takes as its basis the question posed by The New York Times as to 
whether time is working in favor of the United States or the Soviet Union. 


Numerous tables and lists of figures compare output and growth in individual 
branches of Soviet and American industry with the aim of proving that the Soviet 
Union is rapidly overtaking the United States in overall output and production 
per capita of the population. Significantly enough, the consumer goods’ industries 
are passed over in silence, while the article finishes triumphantly in the major key: 


The peoples of the USSR, united under the banner of the Communist Party, 
are full of the resolution to surpass all the most [highly] developed capitalist coun- 
tries, including the United States of America, in level of labor productivity and extent 
of production and consumption of goods per capita of population. And this task, 
however much bourgeois scholars endeavor to distort its purpose, will doubtlessly 
be solved. 


A large part of this issue of Kommunist is given over to the “Report of the Czech 
Communist Party to the Eleventh Party Congress on the Activity of the Central 
Committee and the Main Current Tasks,” read by Czech President and Party 
First Secretary Antonin Novotny. The main aim of the report is to extol the 
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Communist Party’s role and the “exclusive” successes achieved thanks to the 
Party. Matters reach such a point that one section of the report bears the pompous 
title ““The Leadership of the Czech Communist Party is a Guarantee of the Com- 
pletion of Socialist Construction.” 

The title of the article written by member of the editorial board of Kommunist 
I. Pomelov, “The Groundless Attempts to Defend Revisionism,” speaks for 
itself. Nor can there be any doubt as to the enemy on this occasion: the Union of 
Yugoslav Communists is mentioned on every page. Its program is condemned 
as a “revisionistic manifesto,” various Yugoslav newspaper editors and Tito come 
under fire. The latter’s speech of June 15 in Labin comes in for special mention, 
since he had referred to the attacks on the Yugoslav Party: 


The truth lies in the fact that, first, the Marxist-Leninist parties of all countries 
are criticizing the revisionistic views of the Yugoslav leaders, but by no means the 
Yugoslav people and their country, . . . second, this criticism was called forth by the 
anti-Marxist, anti-Leninist theoretical formulations contradictory to the interests of 
socialism in the program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists and in the reports at 
the [Yugoslav] Seventh [Party] Congress. 


It is pointed out that the congress itself turned into an anti-Soviet demon- 
stration. 

Talking of such fundamental concepts as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the leading role of the proletariat Kommunist places the Yugoslav Party leaders 
on a par with Karl Kautsky, Eduard Bernstein, and other “social betrayers,”’ and 
accuses them of being involved in the Hungarian events. Then comes the state- 
ment that 

with lying assertions Tito attacked the great Chinese Communist Party, which, as 

is well known to everybody, gaveexamples of the creative application of Marxism- 

Leninism to the concrete conditions of its country, achieved world-wide historic 

successes, and is held in deep respect in international Communist ranks. Tito also 

attempted to discredit the Bulgarian Communist Party and the Albanian Labor 

Party. 

The Yugoslavs are simultaneously accused of revisionism, dogmatism, and 
pragmatism, of receiving sops from the imperialists, and of singing the praises of 
the United States. The attitude adopted by the Yugoslav Communist Party is 
qualified as a betrayal of the working class, the cause of socialism, and of human 
progress in general. A. Gaev 
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Communist Economic Expansion in the Middle East 


Middle Eastern Economic Relations with the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe 
and Mainland China 


By Rosert Lorinc ALLEN 
Published by The University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1958, 128 pp. 





Direct political penetration by the Soviet Union in the countries of the Arab 
East is hindered by the fact that that the Communist parties in this part of the 
world have very little political influence; as a result, the Kremlin is forced to 
have recourse to economic penetration in order to gain its political ends. Robert 
Allen’s book gives a clear picture of the various stages of such penetration, 
the author correctly pointing out in the introduction that it is completely im- 
possible to draw a line between Soviet economic and political activity. 


Any economic analysis of Soviet activities in the Middle East will make the 
political aims rather clear. One typical incident is related by the author. In 1954, 
the Soviet Union and other Communist states, particularly Czechoslovakia, 
began to buy large quantities of Egyptian cotton. At the beginning of February 
1956, reports appeared that these two countries were selling the cotton on the 
French, West German, and other West European markets at twenty to thirty 
percent below the original purchase price. Two conclusions are drawn from 
this: First, the initial purchase of the Egyptian cotton by the Communist countries 
was dictated by purely political motives, and, second, the sale of this cotton 
on the West European market at such a low price was intended to upset world 
cotton prices and as a result undermine the Egyptian economy. Strange as it 
may seem, Egypt and the other Middle Eastern countries trade with the Com- 
munist countries for political rather than economic considerations. There are 
no long-term advantages to be gained from trade with the Communist bloc 
as opposed to the West, although the former is in individual cases prepared to 
pay more than the world market prices. 


On the other hand, deliveries from the Communist countries are irregular 
and in most cases late; further, the Soviet Union and its satellites often conclude 
a contract to deliver high quality goods, but in fact deliver poor quality ones. 
Nevertheless, trade between the countries of the Near East and the Communist 
bloc has not only not fallen off in recent months, but is actually on the increase. 
The reason is the Arab countries’ desire for complete independence from the 
West, both economic and political. However, the author is rather optimistic 
about future prospects for the West: 


The Middle East has now begun to realize the hazards to its economic independ- 
ence and the reduction of its economic flexibility in large-scale economic relations 
with Communist countries. Further, the Middle East has become, during 1956 
and 1957, somewhat disillusioned at some of the commercial practices of Communist 
countries. ... What certainly can be expected is a less impetuous attitude by most 
of the Middle East, more insistence on guarantees, and a more hard-headed attitude 
toward economic overtures from the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. 
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Middle Eastern countries would probably band together and come to the aid of 
any one of their number whom they considered falling under too much Soviet 
influence (p. 74). 

The creation of the United Arab Republic, Nasser’s attempts to gain control 
of the Middle East, and the events in Lebanon and elsewhere seem to offer less 
grounds for such optimism. A similar situation may arise in the Middle East 
as arose in China after World War II. Political leaders, the masses, and primarily 
the intelligentsia may be so carried away by the increasing international im- 
portance of their state and its role on the international political scene that they 
may overlook the totalitarian forces endeavoring to seize power in their country. 
A failure to take a realistic view of the situation may mean that circumstances 
may willy-nilly drive them into Moscow’s arms. 

Allen devotes much space to arms deliveries from the Soviet Union and the 
satellites to the Arab countries. In his opinion, this trade has two advantages 
for the Communist leaders. On the one hand, it leads to an arms race in the Near 
East, and, on the other, it is economically extremely profitable. The point is 
brought up that the Soviet Army was completely rearmed during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan with new, up-to-date equipment. These weapons were manu- 
factured in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and the other satellites, and are not 
for export. As Allen puts it: 

The equipment items which are being sold in the Middle East are not of the 
latest models. Rather, these arms are the obsolete types which the Communist 
countries probably no longer manufacture on a large scale and which in the normal 
course of events would partly be used as their extreme hardship reserve, and the 
remainder would be scrapped, even though the arms may never have been used 
and thus may be “new.” As such the value of the arms to the Soviet Union is 
probably only slightly above their scrap metal value. Hence, whatever the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia are able to realize from them above their scrap value 
is a net economic gain (p. 51). 

This fact by no means reduces the value of such arms in the eyes of those 
Arab countries which buy them, since they do not possess more up-to-date 
weapons. 

However, Allen is well behind recent developments as regards the figures 
he gives for the total value of such goods delivered to the Near East: $400,000,000 
to $500,000,000 from the beginning of 1954 to August 1957. The creation 
of the United Arab Republic was followed by a new agreement with the Soviet 
Union, which, although secret, must certainly envisage deliveries far exceeding 
the value of earlier ones. 

A further factor which has not been sufficiently stressed by Allen is that 
trade with the Middle East enables the Soviet Union and the satellites to maintain 
large trade missions in this part of the world, while the delivery of arms to the 
Arab states automatically implies the presence of Soviet military specialists in 
these countries. Many of these persons will in all probability be employed for 
subversive purposes. Hence, there are possibilities of increased Communist 
propaganda and influence. 
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The following table taken from Allen’s book shows the trade turnover of 
the Middle Eastern countries with the Communist bloc over the period 1938—56: 


Percentage of Middle Eastern Trade with the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
and Mainland China, 1938, 1948, 19511956 


EXPORTS 
1951 1952 
9.3 
4.2 
4.0 
0.4 
0.4 
7.8 


6.0 





IMPORTS 
1948 861951 
9.6 
3.5 


1.4 


6.9 
7.6 ‘ ‘ " 7.2 





Egypt and Turkey both have strong commercial ties with the USSR. But 
while overall Turkish trade with the Communist bloc has changed very little 
since 1954, Egypt’s has more than doubled. Thus, the birth and development of 


Arab nationalism in Nasser’s state has gone hand in hand with intensified Soviet 
economic penetration in Egypt. 

Allen also notes that 1954 saw a growth in China’s trade turnover with the 
countries of the Middle East. He has the following to say about this: 


Mainland Chinese exports from the Middle East rose in 1952 to nearly $10,000,000 
and stayed at the level until 1955 when they more than doubled. In 1956 exports 
to mainland China were about one and one-half percent of Middle Eastern total 
exports. Imports from Mainland China were around $1,000,000 each year until 1954 
when they jumped to nearly $12,000,000, one-half of one percent of total Middle 
Eastern exports (p. 16). 


This increased trade coincides with increased Chinese political activity in 
the Middle East; China, as a former colonial country, is trying to present itself 
as a friend and ally. Although overall Sino-Middle Eastern trade is comparatively 
small, this by no means reduces the political advantages which the Communist 
bloc obtains from China’s participation in trade with the Arab countries. 

All in all, Allen’s book gives a good picture of what methods the Communists 
are using in order to spread their influence in the Middle East. The extensive 
bibliography will be of considerable use to students of this area. 

K. Aleksandrov 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


GENOCIDE IN THE USSR. Studies in Group 
Destruction. Series 1 (Printed Editions), No. 40, 
280 pp. (In English). 

This publication gives a detailed account of 
genocide as practiced by the Soviets in all its 
different forms. It is divided into five chapters, 
which deal with the many and varied national, 
political, religious, and social groups affected by 
the acts of genocide. The material presented is 
fully documented. 

The subjects covered are: Aims and Methods of 
Group Destruction; Complete Destruction of 
National Groups as Groups; Partial Destruction 
of National Groups as Groups; Destruction of 
National Religious Groups; Attempted Destruc- 
tion of Other Religious Groups; Attempted De- 
struction of Political and Social Groups and the 
Cossacks as a Group. 

There is also a bibliography, an appendix, and 
an index. 

* 


THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW, No.1, 
1958, 128 pp. (In English). 


This new Institute review covers developments 
affecting the East Turkic peoples, that is, the 
Turkic-speaking peoples living east of the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea. It begins with Al Hajj el Arif 
ben Sultan’s “Soviet Propaganda in the Near and 
Middle East,” in which the author shows how the 
Soviet government uses its Moslem population as 
a propaganda weapon in the Arab world, while 
suppressing the influence of Moslem leaders at 
home. 

H. Findeisen’s “The Colonization of Kazakh- 
stan” is a historical survey of the Kazakhs and an 
account of Soviet policy in Kazakhstan. 

W. Wede’s “The Virgin Lands Harvest in 
Kazakhstan—1956” gives an evaluation of the 
results of the 1956 campaign there. 

V. Grishko’s “The Establishment of a Soviet 
Volga-Tatar State” outlines the events leading to 
the establishment of the Tatar ASSR. 

B. Musabai’s “Contemporary Tatar Literature” 
is given over to the postwar period. 

A. Berdimurat’s “Islam and Communism in 
Turkestan” discusses in some detail Soviet nation- 
ality and religious policy in Turkestan. 

B. Davny’s “Recollections of Turkmenia” con- 
tains short notes onTurkmenia in the 1920’s and 
1930's. 
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V. Zunnun’s “Cholpan and Uzbek Literary 
Resistance” outlines the life and work of the Tatar 
poet Cholpan and of some of his contemporaries. 

H. Carrére d’Encausse’s “Linguistic Russi- 
fication and Nationalist Opposition in Kazakhstan” 
gives an account of the conflict between the 
Communists and Kazakh intellectuals as gleaned 
from the pages of the Kazakh press. 

A. Rahim’s “A Bibliography of Tatar Studies” 
is the first part of a bibliography on the Volga 
Tatars. It covers the history, philology, arts, and 
politics of this people. 

An account of the proceedings of the First All- 
Union Conference of Orientologists, held June 
4—11, 1957 in Tashkent. 

A Chronicle of Events, and an obituary of the 
Tatar writer Kavi Nadzbmi are appended. 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No.5, 
(In German). 


1958, 132 pp. 


This issue begins with S. Yowev’s “The Na- 
tional Communist Stage in the Development of 
Marxism-Leninism.” The author examines Na- 
tional Communism not as a Yugoslav revisionistic 
tendency but as a logical and unavoidable stage in 
the development of classical Marxism-Leninism. 
Moscow’s inability to prevent it gaining ground 
explains Khrushchev’s hostile attitude toward 
Tito and the return to a Stalinist course not only 
in the Soviet Union, but also among the satellites 
and China. 

W. Merzalow’s “On New Paths” discusses the 
abolition of the machine tractor stations. In the 
author’s opinion Khrushchev’s new experiment 
is pursuing two aims: to find a solution to the 
critical agricultural situation and to proletarianize 
the kolkhoz peasantry. 

A. Jurcenko’s “Forty Years of the Development 
of Soviet Theories on the State and Law” surveys 
the changes which have taken place in this field 
over the period in question. The author shows how 
Marxist dogmas are continually being adjusted to 
meet the needs of the moment. 

Basing himself on M. Miller’s work Soviet 
Archeology Bolko von Richthofen examines in his 
article “Soviet Prehistoric and Ancient History 
Studies and Their Dependence on the Bolshevik 
Party” the totalitarian demands made on this 
branch of learning. Even the author’s objective 
approach cannot conceal the harm done to Soviet 
archeologists and archeological studies by the 
Bolsheviks. 





V. Seduro’s “Dostoevsky and the Revolution- 
ry Tragedy as Portrayed by the Soviets” shows 
how Soviet critics are willy-nilly forced to adopt 
ome standpoint toward the great Russian writer; 
ome reject him as the incarnation of reactionary, 
religious ideas, others endeavor to reconcile his 
iews with the fixed Party dogmas. 

The Reviews Section contains reviews of 
ladeusz Sulimirski’s Polska przedhistoryczna, by 
M. Miller; Frederic C. Barghoorn’s Soviet Russian 
Vationalism, by J. Gapnovic; Peter Berton’s, Paul 
.anger’s and Rodger Swearingen’s Japanese Train- 
ng and Research in the Russian Field, by A. Plahke; 
\lexander Dallin’s German Rule in Russia, 1941— 
/945, by L. Bilas; Ernest J. Simmons’ Der Mensch 
m Spiegel der Sowjet-Literatur, by }. Dohring; and 
Church and State Behind the Iron Curtain, by A. 
Bogolepov. 


* 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, 
134 pp. (In English). 


This issue begins with the second of three 
itticles by H. Niamiha on the principal research 
institution of the Belorussian SSR, “The Belorus- 
sian Academy of Sciences, October 13, 1928— 
July 9, 1936.” The author describes the early 
stages in the establishment of Communist control 
over the Academy..A brief survey is given of the 
\cademy’s scholastic activities and of the changes 
made in its personnel. The article ends with its 
reestablishment as the Academy of Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR. 

P. Urban’s “Belorussian Opposition to the 
Soviet Regime” surveys the Kremlin’s policy 
toward the national aspirations of the non-Russian 
peoples of the USSR, concentrating on the period 
from the Twentieth Party Congress to April 1958 
and taking by way of example the Belorussian 
SSR. The author describes the attempts at Rus- 
sianization and quotes protests and criticism pub- 
lished in the Belorussian press. 

U. Hlybinny’s “Belorussian Culture after World 
War II” traces the fluctuations in the official policy 
of Russianization and in the Party line in Belorus- 
sian science, historiography, and the arts, with 
emphasis on the lowering of esthetic standards in 
Belorussian literature and language. 

A. Bierazniak’s “Soviet Belorussian Literature 
in 1957” reviews the effect of Party pressure on 
writers, showing how lyric verse comes off best. 

In “Some Notes on Kupala’s Attitude to the 
Bolsheviks,” A. Adamovic examines one aspect of 
Kupala’s reaction to Bolshevism by considering 
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the significance of the symbols of parricide and © 


suicide in a cycle of ballads written in 1918. The 
author gives the background of events in 1918 
and concludes by broaching the question as to 
whether Kupala’s attacks rebound on the poet 
himself. 

In “Belorussia and the Kremlin’s Strategic 
Plans,” J. J. Baritz examines the part played by 
Belorussia in past military operations and considers 
its potential strategic importance for the future. 
He describes the terrain and the structure of 
Belorussian industry which is being concentrated 
in the eastern part of the republic. Heavy industry 
is being rapidly developed thanks to the importa- 
tion of raw materials, while local resources are 
being neglected. 

In “The Sovnarkhoz and Industry in Belorus- 
sia,” S. Kabys, after describing the reorganization 
of industry of May 1957 as it affected the Belorus- 
sian SSR, deals in great detail with the develop- 
ment of heavy industry in the republic and the 
export of raw materials to other parts of the 
USSR. Taking each branch of industry in turn he 
describes the progress made in industrial output 
and the extent to which production plans are 
being fulfilled. 

In “The Population of the Belorussian SSR,” 
V. Holubnychy estimates the republic’s popula- 
tion for the period 1940—65, examines the popula- 
tion losses incurred during World War II, and the 
distribution of population according to age, sex, 
nationality, and geographical areas. 

This issue ends with reviews of Romain 
Yakemtchouk’s La Ligne Curzon et la II® Guerre 
Mondiale and Komunist Bielarusi, Nos. 6—12, 1957. 


* 
UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 12, 1958, 
172 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


This issue begins with P. Kulikovich’s “Music 
in the Ukrainian SSR in 1957,” in which the 
author, besides discussing the work of Soviet 
composers, analyzes articles on music by Soviet 
writers and critics. Particular mention is made of 
K. Dankevich’s opera Bohdan Khmelnitsky and 
Y. Meitus’ opera The Young Guard. A number of 
examples throw some light on the conditions in 
which Soviet composers are compelled to work. 
The author broaches problems of the publication 
and censorship of composers’ works. 

O. Vasileva’s “The Ukrainian National Library 
Prior to its Destruction in 1930—33” traces the 
history of the organization and activity of the 
library in Kharkov down to the beginning of the 
1930's. 





Mustafa V. Aitugan’s “The Turko-Tatar Com- 
munists in the USSR” discusses the spread of 
Communism among these peoples. 

O. Arkhimovich’s “The Cultivation of Long 
Flax in the Ukrainian SSR” discusses this agri- 
cultural problem in some detail; much statistical 
data is appended. 


* 


DERGI, No. 12, 1958, 112 pp. (In Turkish). 


This issue contains: Mirza Bala’s ““The Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Declaration of Caucasian 
Independence”; V. Skorodumov’s “Party Purges 
in Turkestan”; E. Kirimal’s “Some Notes on the 
Yigit Halim Epic of the Crimean Turks” ; M. Autu- 
gan’s “The Participation of the Turko-Moslem 
Peoples of the USSR in the Central Party Organs” ; 
R. Karcha’s ““The New Reforms and their Results 
in Soviet Secondary Schools”; N. Galay’s “The 
New Atomic Maneuver of the Soviet Union”; 
N. G.’s “The Fifth Soviet Fleet”; and V. Lebed- 
ew’s “The Pirate of the German Navy.” 

A report on the conference of Afro-Asian 
lawyers, a reviews section, and a Chronicle of 
Events are appended. 

* 


VESTNIK, No. 26, 1958, 160 pp. (In Russian). 

This issue begins with N. Galay’s “Problems of 
Technological Progress in the USSR,” which 
discusses the guided missile and the Soviets’ 
success with the artificial satellites. 

P. L. Kovankovsky’s “The Soviet Budget for 
1958” discusses the new Soviet budget in some 
detail. 

G, A. Vvedensky’s “The Soviet Gas Industry” 
gives some idea of the gas deposits in the USSR 
and the supply of gas by pipeline to the major 
Soviet centers. 

S. Kabysh’s ““The Sovkhozes and the Machine 
Tractor Stations” examines the problem of the 
reorganization of the MTS and the position of the 
sovkhozes, particularly in the virgin land areas— 
the Kazakh SSR and Altai Krai. 

A. Filipov’s “The Crisis in Soviet Ideology” is 
given over to the recurring crisis in this sphere of 
Soviet life. Numerous examples are quoted from 
science and art. 

N. Kuznetsov’s “Recent Developments in So- 
viet Biology (1953—57)” discusses the work of 
Soviet geneticists and analyzes the 1956 issues of 
Botanichesky zhurnal and Zoologichesky xhurnal. 
Much space is devoted to the views of such 
well-known Soviet biologists as T. D. Lysenko 
and I, V. Michurin. 
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The section “‘Notes” contains A. Arkhimovich’s 
“The Results of the Fourth Year of the Campaign 
for the Development of the Virgin Lands.” The 
article discusses the 1957 campaign in Kazakhstan, 
eastern and western Siberia. 

The section “Criticism and Bibliography” 
contains reviews of A. B. Markin’s The Future of 
Electrification in the USSR, by A. Dibert; Planovoe 
khozyaistvo, Nos. 1—6, 1956 and Nos. 1—12, 1957, 
and Voprosy ekonomiki, Nos. 1—12, 1956 and Nos. 
1—12, 1957, by S. Kirsanov; Journal of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, No. 1, 1957, by 
R. Yakemchuk; A.S. Amalrik’s and A. L. Mon- 
gait’s What is Archeology ?, by M. Miller; Krokodil, 
Nos. 1—30, 1957, by B.Shiraev; P. Berton’s, 
P. Langer’s and R. Swearingen’s Japanese Training 
and Research in the Russien Field, by A. Plahke; 
Bibliografichesky byulleten, Nos. 1—2, 1955, Nos. 
3—8, 1956, and Nos. 9—10, 1957, by N. Arsenev; 
I. A. Bunin, Selected Works, by B. Pogorelova. 

A bibliography of the latest literature on the 
Soviet Union and Communism is appended. 


* 


VI. YUKSHINSKY, Soviet Concentration Camps, 
1945—55, Series Il (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 66, 88 pp. (In Russian). 

This monograph is an eye-witness account by a 
person who spent eleven years in Soviet concen- 
tration camps. The work is divided into six 


chapters on prisoner-of-war camps (1945—46), 
prisons (1947), ordinary camps (1947—49), special 
camps for those condemned for counterrevolu- 
tionary activities (1950—52), the situation after 
Stalin’s death, and the period 1954—55. 


* 


A, K. LUNIN, The Structure and Functions of the 
Soviet Police, Series 11 (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 64, 78 pp. (In Russian). 


This work sketches the main aspects of the work 
of the Soviet police organs. It is based on personal 
experience since the author served in establish- 
ments for MVD troops. 

The author describes the various branches of the 
police at city, raion, and oblast level. Writing on 
the oblast administrations the author takes each 
department of the oblast police administration sep- 
arately; these include, for example, political, crim- 
inal, passport, and special investigation sections. 

The final section discusses the main police 
administrations in the union and autonomous 
republics. A breakdown of the structure of the 
Soviet police in diagram form is appended. 





UKRAINIAN REVIEW, 
178 pp. (In English). 


This issue begins with H. Korchynska’s “Three 
or Four Laws of Dialectics.” The author examines 
the relationship between dialectical and formal 
logic, quotes the three main laws of dialectics as 
expounded by Engels and adopted by Lenin, and 
the four characteristic features of Stalin’s dialecti- 
cal method, showing how the former are opposed 
to the principles of formal logic while the latter are 
not. By means of quotations the author then shows 
the changes that have taken place in the official 
Soviet attitude to formal logic and the confusion 
among Soviet logicians as to the relationship 
between dialectical and formal logic. The conclu- 
sion reached is that formal logic as such does not 
exist. 

Y. Glovinsky’s “Ukrainian Economic Develop- 
ment as Seen by the Soviets” is a critical commen- 
tary on an official Soviet publication dealing with 
the economic history of the Ukraine, with partic- 
ular reference to economic relations between the 
Ukraine and the rest of Russia. 

In “The New Trend in Soviet Education and 
its Social Consequences in the Ukraine,” B. Fe- 
denko discusses the significance of the creation, 
announced at the Twentieth Party Congress, of a 
new type of Soviet boarding school, linking this 
measure with the introduction of polytechnical 
education and the insistence that secondary-school 
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pupils take up productive work in industry instead 
of going straight to the higher educational 
establishments. 


In “The First Stage in the Bolshevik Conquest 
of the Ukraine,” O. Yurchenko reviews some of 
the Soviet publications issued to mark the fortieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Ukrainian 
SSR, and discusses their presentation of the late 
1917 events in the Ukraine. 

V. Holubnychy’s “An Outline of the History of 
the Communist Party of the Ukraine” is a résumé 
of reports of congresses, conferences, and plenary 
sessions of the Ukrainian Communist Party. Much 
statistical data and many references to prominent 
persons and important events are given by way of 
illustration. 

P. S. Lykho’s “Soviet Rule at Close Quarters” 
gives some idea of Party work in a typical Ukrai- 
nian raion during the period 1921—41. The mate- 
rial is based on the author’s personal recollections 
and on official documents. 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 1, 1958, 
224 pp. (In French). 


This review, the first to be published by the 
Institute in French, begins with A. Ouralov’s 
“The Fate of Stalinism in the USSR.” The author 
traces the various crucial moments in the history 
of Stalinism, beginning with Stalin’s falsification 
of Leninism and ending with the collective 
leadership’s abortive attempts to find its way back 
to Leninism with the introduction of the pre- 
sent variant, which is here termed “enlightened 
Stalinism.” 

B. Lazitch’s “Stalin’s Heirs and the European 
Communist Movement” discusses the attempts by 
Communist ideologists outside the Soviet Union 
to adapt Khrushchev’s new form of Stalinism to 
their own particular country. 

The national and religious aspects of the 
nationality problem in the USSR are treated 
in two articles: H.Carrére d’Encausse’s and 
A. Bennigsen’s “Real and Apparent Power in the 
Moslem Republics of the USSR” and J. Margoline’s 
“The Destruction of Zionism in the USSR.” 

A. Popluiko’s “The Failure of the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan” shows how the failure has forced the 
Soviet leaders to take a number of drastic measures 
in order to cope with the situation. 

V. Mertsalov’s “The Collectivization of Agri- 
culture in the USSR and its Results” is given over 
to the importance of the collective principle in the 
agricultural field, with special reference to the 
outlook of the kolkhoz and sovkhoz peasantry. 

N. Anatolieva’s “The Humiliated and the 
Insulted in Soviet Society” examines the so-called 
“thaw” which followed Stalin’s death in literature 
and the opportunity thus accorded many writers 
to broach pressing social problems which were 
earlier taboo. The writers reviewed include 
Korneichuk, Granin, Faiko, Nekrasov, and 
Dudintsev. 

G. Adamovich’s “The Awakening of Man” 
points out that over the last forty years commonly 
accepted moral values have been disregarded in 
the Soviet Union, but that in spite of everything 
Soviet man is gradually awakening to this fact. 

V. Zenkovsky’s “Russian Philosophy as Seen 
by the Soviets” refutes Communist attempts to 
reduce it to a stereotyped materialistic formula. 
Taking the great Russian philosophers as his 
basis the author shows that Russian philosophy 
was essentially idealistic in nature during the 
process of its formation. 





INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Soviet Society Today 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR was held 
in Munich on July 25—26, 1958 on the theme Soviet Society Today. It was attended 
by more than 150 delegates from various parts of the non-Communist world. 
Five reports were read: ““The Social Structure of Soviet Society,” by V. Sukien- 
nicki; “The Ruling Class of the USSR,” by A. A. Avtorkhanov; “The Soviet 
Intelligentsia,” by H. Achminov; “The Working Class in the USSR,” by M. 
Dewar; and “The Position of the Peasantry in the USSR,” by V. Mertsalov. 

V. Sukiennicki’s report took as its theme the changes in the social structure 
of Soviet society over the last forty years. The 1917 Revolution and the abolition 
of the class distinctions of pre-Revolutionary Russia were followed by Lenin’s 
application of his social theories. This period was marked by the Communist 
Party’s efforts to secure, regardless of the cost, complete control of all workers’ 
organizations. In 1928, at the end of this period, peasants and artisans accounted 
for three quarters of the Soviet population and workers for about one fifth, the 
remainder comprising salaried employees, the intelligentsia, and bourgeoisie. 

The Stalin period also saw major changes in the structure of Soviet society. 
In 1939, kolkhozniks accounted for about one half of the population, workers 
for about one third, and salaried employees and the intelligentsia for about one 
fifth. This period of industrialization saw the introduction of forced labor, and 
the numbers engaged in such work reached astronomical proportions. 

The kolkhoz peasantry is presently officially referred to as a completely new 
class; in essence, however, the kolkhozniks are in the same position as the serfs 
prior to the reform of 1861—deprived of property, rights, and personal freedom 
of movement. Urban workers do not form a single social group. As a result the 
earnings of workers with similar qualifications and jobs may vary considerably. 
Soviet statistics do not single out the intelligentsia as a social group; it forms 
part of the group comprising salaried employees. 

In conclusion, it was pointed out that the Communist Party’s bureaucracy is 
a new category, a definite social group which has concentrated economic and 
political power in its hands and has complete control of the country’s wealth and 
the fate of the Soviet population as a whole. 


* 


Taking as his basis data available in the Soviet press, A. A. Avtorkhanov 
analyzed the historical evolution, social composition, practical and ideological 
aspects of the Soviet Communist Party, and the individual groups within the 
Party. At present the Party consists of three social groups: the Party bureaucracy 
(the ruling group), the departmental bureaucracy (the subsidiary group), and 
those engaged in physical labor (workers and kolkhozniks). 
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The speaker pointed out that in the first years of Communist rule workers 
and peasants were welcomed into the Party, while admission was made extremely 
difficult for the other classes of the population. During the period 1927—32 the 
social composition of the Soviet Communist Party altered considerably: the num- 
ber of workers increased from 61. 7% to 64.5%, peasants from 4.7% to 27.8%, 
while the number of salaried employees dropped from 33.6% to 7.7%. 


During World War II the number of members increased rapidly owing to the 
influx of rank-and-file soldiers into the Party. However, immediately the war 
was over the Party leaders returned to the prewar policy of consolidating the 
professional bureaucracy. Despite the fact that in 1951 three times more workers 
and peasants were admitted to the Party than in 1948, while the number of salaried 
employees and members of the intelligentsia admitted dropped by one third in the 
Belorussian SSR, the latter still had an absolute majority. 


There are three types of contradictions between the social groups inside the 
Party: (1) between the rank-and-file Party members and the leading activists; 
(2) a professional contradiction between the leading activists and the Party appa- 
ratus; and (3) a contradiction between the Party and the people. Further, the con- 
clusion is drawn that the present period in the life of the Soviet Communist Party 
is a transitory period, entailing either a return to classical Stalinism and the 
complete rehabilitation of Stalinist methods in politics, economics, and ideology, 
or a rejection of Stalinism, which must imply a certain amount of spiritual freedom. 


* 


H. Achminov’s report was mainly given over to the technical intelligentsia, 
whose function in Soviet society has little to do with the political system. This 
new Soviet intelligentsia was formed in the period 1928-41, when the number of 
specialists with a higher and specialized education increased more than fourfold, 
and during the period 1941—56 when it more than doubled again. The analysis of 
the history of the Soviet intelligentsia gave special reference to important events 
such as the “Great Purge” which began in March 1937, extended to the mass of 
the intelligentsia, and repressed the so-called enemies within the Party. 


The technical intelligentsia was seen as the middle class fulfilling the same func- 
tion as the bourgeoisie in the West. One conclusion drawn as to its position was 
that this class could well be the potential gravedigger of the Communist dictator- 
ship in the USSR. At present its most important problem is to maintain and con- 
solidate its position. In order to do so it must show itself to be competent and 
capable of performing a definite function in Soviet society. 


To date the class consciousness of the technical intelligentsia is not developed 
enough, although the beginnings of an independent ideology can be observed. 
As a class, it is still making do with the principles of orthodox Marxism. But 
the main factor in the present development of Soviet society is that the possibility 
of a conflict is increasing every day. 








M. Dewar’s report began with a historical review of the workers’ movement 
in pre-Revolutionary Russia, the years of the Revolution, and the post-Revo- 
lutionary period down to the present. The Soviet system of labor organization 
contains aspects also found in other countries during their period of industriali- 
zation, along with modern methods of production. The establishment of the so- 
called dictatorship of the proletariat saw a split between theory and practice. At 
first, the Bolsheviks supported the workers’ demands, only to change their policy 
on labor questions as time progressed. This policy was completely arbitrary and 
totalitarian in content, and marked by a complete disregard for human person- 
ality. The workers and peasants still comprise the foundation of a hierarchical 
pyramid, in which one’s social privileges and standard of living increase as one 
moves upwards. 

* 


V. Mertsalov’s report on the peasantry began by outlining the Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s ideological tenets on the peasant question. Long before they came 
to power the Bolsheviks had their doubts about the peasantry; their seizure of 
power was followed by a campaign against the property-owning instincts of this 
class of the population. Then came collectivization, which made the peasant 
almost completely dependent on the kolkhoz. 

At present kolkhoz life and work is regulated by the “Model Statutes for an 
Agricultural Artel,” ratified in February 1935. Many points in these statutes are 
detrimental to the kolkhozniks’ interests: The kolkhoznik is formally permitted 
to leave the kolkhoz, but the numerous restrictions and formalities make it in 
practice impossible for him to take advantage of this right. Further, the kolkhoz- 
niks’ material position, payment per workday unit, and their earnings from the 
plots of land were discussed. 

As far as the social problems of the kolkhoz system are concerned, the 
speaker noted that one of the Communist leaders’ main tasks is the reeducation of 
the peasantry in the spirit of Communism. With this aim in mind the Party is 
consolidating the primary Party organizations in rural areas. At the beginning 
of 1956 the kolkhoz Party organizations had 1,463,000 Party members, that is, 
about 19 per kolkhoz. During the period 1954—58 the number of Party members 
on the kolkhozes increased by 230,000. As a result, the kolkhozniks are being 
constantly supervised, while the kolkhoz administrative personnel consists mainly 
of persons from outside appointed by the Party organizations. 


In conclusion it was pointed out that the mechanization of agriculture has 
turned the kolkhoznik into a narrow specialist, thus placing him on a par with the 
industrial worker in a state factory. 


oa 


Each report was followed by a discussion, during which individual points 
were supplemented or criticized. E. E. Rovalenko 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
July 1958 


Report published of departure of Soviet ex- 
perts to Geneva to participate in a conference 
on methods of detecting nuclear explosions. 

Report published of departure of Soviet 
delegation headed by Deputy Foreign Minister 
A. V. Zakharov to participate in a session of 
the UN Economic and Social Council. 

Soviet-Yugoslavy government correspond- 
ence on mutual relations published. 

Cambodian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
Soviet-Albanian agreement on legal aid in civil, 
family, marital, and criminal matters. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1958—65. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
Soviet-Czech protocol on mutual claims to 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR “On the Abolition of Compulsory 
Deliveries and Payment in Kind for MTS 
Work and on the New Regulations, Prices, and 
Conditions for the Delivery of Agricultural 
Products” published. 


Gromyko’s statement to US Ambassador 
Llewellyn E. Thompson on allegation by US 
Attorney General William P. Rogers of Soviet 
preparations for aggression against the US 
published. 

Danish trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 

French politician Paul Reynaud leaves 
Moscow for home. 

The Ethiopian Minister of Trade and Indus- 
try arrives in Moscow. 

Czech President and Party First Secretary 
Antonin Novotny arrives in Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Albanian trade and navigation agree- 
ment held in Tirana. 

Novo-Gorkovsky oil refinery comes into 
operation, 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 


TASS refutation of Finnish newspaper Helsingin 
Sanomat article on alleged Moscow conference 
in 1957 on Soviet Army interference in Finland 
published. 
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Exchange of notes between the Soviet 
Embassy and the Iranian Foreign Ministry on 
the ratification of protocols on the demarcation 
of the Soviet-Iranian border takes place in 
Teheran. 


Khrushchev’s note to Eisenhower on the 
problem of surprise attacks published. 

Group of US Agricultural Department 
specialists arrives in Moscow. 

Report published by the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR on the development of the 
cooperative building system. 


Ukrainian Party Central Committee plenary 
session held in Kiev to mark the fortieth 
anniversary of the formation of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. 


Soviet government memorandum to the US 
government of July 4 on anti-Soviet demon- 
strations in New York published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report published on 
the violation of the Soviet border in the Erevan 
region by a US military airplane. 


Soviet embassy note to the US State Depart- 
ment on US helicopter crew held in East 
Germany published. 

Soviet government note to Hammarskjéld 
on anti-Soviet demonstrations in New York 
published. 

Khrushchev receives chairman and 
deputy chairman of the Bulgarian Council of 
Ministers Anton Yugov and Raiko Damyanov. 


first 


Soviet military delegation headed by Marshal 
of Aviation S. I. Rudenko arrives in Cairo. 

Party Central Committee delegation headed 
by Khrushchev arrives in Berlin. 

Decree of the Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On 
Preparations for the Harvesting and Refining 
of the 1958 Sugar-Beet Crop” published. 

Sixth All-Union Congress of Anatomists, 
Histologists, and Embryologists opens in Kiev. 


Soviet government memorandum to the US 
government of July 9 on a meeting of experts 
to study methods of detecting nuclear explo- 
sions published. 
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Romanian government delegation headed by 
deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers 
A. Birladeanu arrives in Moscow for trade 
talks. 

Report published of signing of Soviet-East 
German protocol on increased mutual trade 
for 1958—65. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between 
Soviet and Polish cooperative societies for 
mutual trade for 1958. 

Sino-Soviet trade and navigation agreement 
ratified in Peiping. 

Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers report published on the convocation 
of an all-union conference of coal industry 
workers in October 1958 and ferrous metal 
industry workers in November 1958. 

Report published of record 34,400-kilometer 
flight of Soviet TU-114D airplane in forty- 
eight and a half hours. 


The Indian Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Industry leaves Moscow for Bucharest. 

Mikoyan receives Norwegian Minister of 
Agriculture H. Lobak. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR of ratification of 
decree on the procedure for the publication and 
enactment of laws, decrees, and edicts. 

Report published of conference of represent- 
atives of Soviet societies for friendship and 
cultural relations with foreign countries. 


Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Berlin. 

Report published of foundation of USSR- 
France Society. 

Ilya Ehrenburg elected chairman of the 
USSR-France Society. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Perm Oblast Committee. 

Khrushchev’s speech of July 11 at the Fifth 
Congress of the East German Socialist United 
Party (SED) published. 

Icelandic parliamentary delegation headed 
by President of the Althing E. Jonsson leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Adlai Stevenson arrives in the USSR from 
Helsinki. 

Report published of Soviet-East German 
talks in Moscow on the return of art treasures 
to East Germany. 

Khrushchev’s letter to Ulbricht and Grote- 
wohl on the USSR’s decision to waive the East 
German share of stationing costs for Soviet 
forces in Germany as of January 1, 1959 
published. 
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Protocol signed in Moscow on the establish- 
ment of trade links between Chinese and Soviet 
cooperative organizations. 


US youth delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for Stock- 
holm to participate in the World Congress for 
Disarmament and International Cooperation. 
Communiqué published on Novotny’s stay 
in the USSR. 
First coal received from the Shargun 
Mountains area in southern Uzbekistan. 
Khrushchev’s speech on Soviet-Czech 
friendship at a Moscow meeting published. 


Khrushchev’s reply to letter of executive 
committee of Swedish Social-Democratic 
Youth Union published. 

The Executive Secretary of the UN Econo- 
mic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
arrives in Moscow. 

Mao Tse-tung ratifies Sino-Soviet trade and 
navigation agreement. 

Novotny returns to Prague from Moscow. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee and the 
Voronezh Oblast Committee. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifies Sino-Soviet trade and navigation 
agreement. 


Press conference held in the Soviet foreign 
ministry on the situation in the Near East. 

Mikoyan receives delegation of Moroccan 
businessmen. 

Communiqué on exchange of ratification 
documents of Soviet-Hungarian agreement on 
mutual legal aid in matters connected with the 
stationing of Soviet forces in Hungary pub- 
lished. 

Statutes on the rights of factory, works, and 
local trade union committees published. 

Khrushchev receives the Ethiopian Minister 
of Trade and Industry. 

Khrushchev receives Cambodian parliamen- 
tary delegation. 

Gromyko receives Adlai Stevenson. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
V. Micunovic. 


Soviet government statement on the situation 
in the Near and Middle East published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram to Iraqi Prime Min- 
ister Abdel Kerim Kassem on the Soviet 
government’s recognition of the Iraqi govern- 
ment published. 
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Japanese fishing industry delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Turtisian trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Moroccan businessmen leaves 
Moscow for home. 

The Ethiopian Minister of Trade and Indus- 
try leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Graduation of students from the Central 
Committee Higher Party School takes place in 
Moscow. 


Cambodian parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for Prague. 

USSR-Norway Society founded. 

Session of the permanent commission for eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation in the ferrous 
metal industry of the Soviet-bloc Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid ends in Moscow. 

Land and air maneuvers held in the Trans- 
caucasian and Turkestan military districts. 

Statutes for production conferences in in- 
dustrial enterprises, building sites, sovkhozes, 
machine-tractor stations, and repair stations 
published. 


Report published of Khrushchev’s meeting 
with Nasser. 

Kassem’s telegram to Khrushchev on the 
Iraqi government’s decision to renew diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union pub- 
lished. 

Communiqué on the Soviet government’s 
decision to exchange ambassadors with the 
Iraqi government published. 

Soviet parliamentary group headed by 
A. P. Volkov leaves Moscow for Brazil. 

Agreement signed on Soviet technical aid in 
the building of a metallurgical plant and other 
industrial enterprises in Bulgaria. 


Khrushchev’s letters to Eisenhower, Macmil- 
lan, Nehru, and de Gaulle on the situation in 
the Near and Middle East published. 

Soviet UN representative A. Sobolev’s letter 
to Hammarskjéld on the convocation of a 
conference of heads of government in Geneva 
published. 

The Executive Secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
leaves Moscow. 


Khrushchev receives the Deputy Chairman of 
the Indonesian parliament. 

Soviet government proposal for a European 
cooperation and friendship agreement pub- 
lished. 





Austrian government delegation headed by 
Chancellor Raab arrives in Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Czech conventions on persons with 
dual citizenship held in Moscow. 

Soviet trade union appeal to the trade unions 
and workers of all countries on the situation in 
the Near and Middle East published. 

Air Force Day celebrated in the USSR. 


22 Soviet government note to the US government 
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on the violation of Austrian air space by US 
military airplanes published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report on the convo- 
cation of a conference on the situation in the 
Near and Middle East published. 

Khrushchev’s speech of July 9, 1958 at an 
electro-chemical combine in the East German 
town of Bitterfeld published. 

Soviet-Austrian talks begin in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives French politician Mendés- 
France. 

Nehru’s reply to Khrushchev on the situation 
in the Near and Middle East published. 

Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions ratifies decree stepping up the 
work of trade union organizations. 


Extracts from Hammarskjéld’s letter to Sobo- 
lev on a meeting of heads of government 
published. 

Macmillan’s reply to Khrushchev’s letter of 
July 19 on a meeting of heads of government 
published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report on the viola- 
tion of the Soviet border on June 27 in the 
Erevan region by a US military airplane 
published. 

Protocol of Soviet-Tunisian trade agreement 
from July 1, 1958 through June 30, 1959 
signed in Moscow. 

Party delegation arrives in Tokyo to partici- 
pate in the Seventh Congress of the Japanese 
Communist Party. 

Thirteenth session of the Soviet-Polish 
commission for technical cooperation ends in 
Moscow. 


Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, de Gaulle, and Nehru 
on a meeting of heads of government on the 
Near East situation published. 

Exchange of letters between Sobolev and 
Hammarskjéld on a meeting of heads of gov- 
ernment published. 
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Khrushchev’s replies to UPI Agency vice- 
president and director J. Kingsbury Smith on 
a meeting of heads of government published. 

Soviet-Austrian Society founded in the 
USSR. 

Report of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR “On the Results of the Fulfillment of the 
First Half Year of the 1958 State Economic 
Plan” published. 


Soviet-Austrian communiqué on the stay of 
Austrian government delegation in Moscow 
published. 

United Arab Republic peace delegation 
leaves Alexandria for Moscow. 

Peiping youth delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives group of US students 

presently in Moscow. 
Soviet government memorandum to _ the 
Turkish government of July 24 on the 
Turkish attitude to the situation in the Near 
and Middle East published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Romanian agreement on 
legal aid in civil, family, and criminal matters. 
Soviet government note to the West German 
government on the transfer of US airplanes 
from West German territory to the Near and 
Middle East published. 


Report published of plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Kazakh Communist 
Party in Alma-Ata. 

Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle on the 
convocation of a meeting of heads of govern- 
ment published. 
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Exchange of ratification documents of proto- 
col of Soviet-Polish agreement on the demar- 
cation of Soviet and Polish territorial waters 
in the Bay of Danzig published. 

Khrushchev receives Indian newspaper edi- 
tors and workers who participated in the 
Stockholm Congress for Disarmament and 
International Cooperation. 

All-Union conference of RSFSR coal in- 
dustry workers begins in Moscow. 


30 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
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of the USSR on the conversion of the Kalmyk 
Autonomous Oblast into the Kalmyk ASSR 
published. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Belorussian Com- 
munist Party in Minsk. 

Report published of meeting of Altai Party 
activists in Barnaul. 


TASS statement on session of Bagdad Pact 
Council in London published. 

Letter of the executive committee of the 
Austrian Socialist Party to the Party Central 
Committee on the international situation 
published. 

Soviet government protest to the Iranian and 
US governments on the violation of the Soviet 
Caspian Sea border by a US military airplane 
on July 26 published. 

Report published of second plenary session 
of the Komsomol Central Committee. 





Changes and Appointments 


31 G. T. Zaitsev appointed Ambassador to Iraq. 

















